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"Agriculture. 


—~—"THE COTTON CROP. 








shington Man Who Has Examined 


Wa 
=~ From Many Sections Regards the 


Reports 
Outlook. 
correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 


All reports go to show that the 
goming crop of cotton will be very 
large, even larger than the quite 
large crop of last year. The sales 
of fertilizers and farming machinery 
and implements are unprecedented, 
these being signs that cannot be 
mistaken. At the same time there 
are drawbacks. The spring is late 
and cold. Bad weather has retarded 
planting in the northern sections of 
the cotton belt to such an extent 
that the crop will be exposed to dam- 
age by frost at the other end of the 
season. Much of the early planted 
cotton has had to be replanted, which 
willadd to the expense of the crop. 
Labor was never so scarce and wages 
were never so high, this meaning ad- 
ditional expense for planting and 
picking. Meanwhile other countries 
are trying to raise cotton and eman 
cipate themselves from dependence 
on this country. Russia, for in- 
stance, has recently planted a large 
portion of her wheat fields in cotton 
and hopes soon to be able to supply 
her own needs. In 1899, the last 
year for which reports are available, 
her production increased nearly one- 
third. 

Anenterprising Liverpool firm of 
shipowners is arranging to send six 
American cotton-growing experts to 
the west coast of Africa to institute 
experiments inthe growing of cot- 
ton in that region. In the early ’60s 
cotton growing was started on the 
west coast of Africa, the incentive 
being the opportunity afforded by 
the disorganization of the cotton 
trade consequent on the Civil War, 
but did not succeed commercially, 
the largest number of bales exported 
being in 1869, when 19,300 bales went 
to Liverpool. Since that date the 
figures have fluctuated, showing a 
tendency, however, toa steady de- 
crease. The west African cotton has 
been of the short staple variety, and 
not of a good color. It is, however, 
better than the East Indian. The 
Germans and French are also trying 
toestablish cotton-growing in their 
wast coast colonies. K. G. 5S. 
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SOME DANGERS IN FEEDING RAPE. 


The practice of growing rape is an 
importation from Cunada, largely 
introduced through Professor Shaw, 
formerly connected with the Ontario 
Station, and, therefore, it is well in 
securing the ‘know how’’ to get as 
much of the ‘“know-how’’ of the 
Canadians as possible. The Ontari- 
Station has recently issued a bulle- 
tin on the subject, which comes 
handy to our readers just now. It 
SAYS : 

“Pasturing rape has its dangers 
Some times scouring is induced, more 
especially when lambs are first put 
upon it. Access to salt at all times 
and to an adjacent pasture have 
been found helpful as preventives. 
Tagging should receive attention be- 
fore the sheep or lambs are put upon 
Tape. When first turned in upon a 
Tape field sheep and cattie will too 
freely partake of it, unless the aj- 
petite has previously been well satis 
fied with other food. Bloating may 
in Some instances be induced, which, 
if not relieved, will soon cause death 
When sheep are turned in upon it, 
therefore, they should be allowed 
Continual access to it unless in time 
ofcold storms, and when removed 
iN no instance should they be put 
back upon it when hungry. Ona 
frosty morning, when sheep eat free- 
ly of rape, especially of the leaves of 
Plants that are immature, there is 
Some danger that bowel disorders 
Will be induced which may cause 
death. When the sheep have been 
Temoved the previous evening and 
set a moderate feed of oats in the 
morning before they return the 
“anger is to some extent lessened. It 
'§ at least questionable if there is 
‘ny profit in pasturing rape after 
the stalks have been made brittle 
With hard frost. When the sheep or 
bs have been on rape for some 


time they become fat, and in conse- 


quence are proportionately less 
active. They some times get on 
their backs in depressed places and 
are unable to rise, in which condi- 
tion they will not live many hours. 
This is the case more especially 
where rape has been grown in ridged 
drills. It isa wise precaution, there. 
fore, to visit the flocks at least twice 
aday, and in doing so the services 
of a saddle horse will be found very 
useful where the flock islarge. It 
may be well to allow the animals to 
remain on rape but a short time at 
first. The length of this perio: may 
be so increased from day to day that 
soon they remain upon it all day 
Caution should be exercised as to 
putting them upon the rape when it 
is frozen, and they should never be 
put uponit when hungry. It may 
not be known to all that when sheep 
or lambs are affected with bloating, 
if they are slaughtered in the early 
stages of the trouble, the meat is 
considered perfectly good. The same 
is true of ailments caused by eating 
frozen rape. By giving promot at- 
tention in such instances nearly the 
full value of the lambs so affected 
may be realized.”’ 

On the same subject, Wallace’s 
Farmer says: 

‘There is no danzer in feeding 
hogs on rape, nor horses, as these 
animals are not subject to bloat. 
While it is intended especially as a 
hog and sheep pasture, feeding steers 
and dry cows may be pastured on 
rape with profit. Our readers who 
have dairy cows must understand 
that rape will taint the milk, unless 
they are fed on it for an hour or two 
immediately after milking, in which 
case it is said that no bad results 
follow.”’ 


According to an experienced ob- 
server and student ‘‘birds have dif- 
ferent tastes from men; as a rule 
they prefer bitter, sour or insipid 
fruit. We should never destroy 
such species as the wild cherry, wild 
grape, elder, blackberry, juneberry, 
mulberry, dogwood, Virginia creeper, 
buckthorn, sumac, bittersweet and 
others. By encouraging such plants 
we are approaching a solution of the 
problem, that will preserve for our 
own benefit both the cultivated fruits 
and the birds.’’ 


A VALUABLE PIECE. OF TIMBER. 








The following item from last 
week’s Waynesville Courier calls at- 
tenti:n afresh tothe value of our 
timber interests and the rich rewards 
of properly conducted forestry work : 

‘Probably the finest walnut tree 
ever logged in the United States has 
just been disposed of by the Abras- 
ive Co., of this place. It came from 
the head of Caney Fork, in Jackson 
county, and contained 7,503 feet, and 
is easily worth $1,000. It measured 
50 inches at the small end of the first 
log. There were five logs twelve 
feet long and one eight long, on the 
main body.”’ 

But even this record has been 
broken, as will be seen by this inter 
view with Mr. 8. L. Rogers, Corpora 
tion Commissioner, which recently 
appeared inthe High Point Enter 
prise. We quote: 

‘Railroad Commissioner Rogers, 
who was here Saturday was talking 
about the value of North Carolira 
timber. He said that he bad only 
one story to relate and thut wasa 
big one. A manin Western North 
Carolina was selling standing timber 
—wuilnut trees. The man who was 
buying came to one very handsome 
tree. He told the owner he would 
pay as much as $50 for that tree. 
This excited the owner. He did not 
sell but sent for experts. The owner 
got $1,500 for the tree (curled wa!l- 
nut) as it stood. The man who cut 
it down realized $3,000 for it on the 
cars. It was shipped to New York 
and veneered 1-6 to 4% inch. The 
sales were watched and estimated as 
best that could be done and when all 
was disposed of it turned out that 
the tree brought near $60,000. The 
point is this: We have no idea as to 
the value of our timber, much of 
which is being sent North for a mere 
song. We can become rich in North 
Carolina if we work our raw mate- 
rial as others work it for us.”’ 








Watch the label on your paper. 


CONSTRUCT ROADS BY CONTRACT. 


W.L. Hutchison, Director of the 
Mississippi Station, has prepared a 
valuable paper on ‘‘Good Dirt Roads 
for Mississippi,’’ wherein he urges 
the importance of good roads, and 
sets forth what he regards as the 
best methods of securing their per- 
manent betterment in the South. 
He says: 

“The people of the State may have 
good dirt roads ina comparatively 
short time, provided they adopt the 
best business methods in making 
them. There probably is no good 
reason why the county supervisors 
should deal with this important mat- 
ter with less business ability and 
less system than they do with other 
public matters that come before 
them. The roads may be first prop- 
erly shaped and drained and then 
graded, but such improvement may 
be made with the expectation that 
they will be finaily surfaccd with 
gravel or other material. To shape, 
drain and grade our dirt roads will 
improve them materially, and the 
cost will not be burdensome. Sur- 
facing roads, however, is expensive, 
and it takes years for any people to 
accomplish it. 

“Good roads cannot be made nor 
maintained by doing a little work on 
them once or twicea year. This is 
not a business-like way to deal with 
the matter, and no further comment 
is necessary on the expensive and 
wasteful methods of warning out 
hands for road duty at the very 
time, perhaps, when the least effi- 
cient work cun be done. To have 
good roads it must be the regular 
business of some one to make and 
maintain them, and this can only be 
done by contract, specifying what is 
required. 

‘Many of our roads should be 
located differently, so as to lessen 
the cost of grading, as roads should 
go around steep hills or through 
them. Locate the roads properly, 
and grading them will be a simple 
and easy matter. The people of this 
State ought to appreciate the com 
parative ease with which they can 
have good dirt roads, for surely our 
difficulties are not nearly so great as 
those that have to be overcome in 
many sections. 

“The three most glaring defects of 
the system now in vogue are, first, 
the labor taxis not honestly paid, 
being either avoided or slighted in 
various ways by a majority of the 
hands. ‘A few do honest work and 
take an interest init, but as a gen. 
eral rule the object seems to be to 
either get over the section of road in 
any style and thus get a disagreeable 
job done, or else make the few days 
of road work a time for recreation in 
which to laugh and joke with their 
neighbors. In the second place, the 
labor given to road work is not in- 
telligently directed. There are about 
as many plans of working the roads 
as there are overseers, and as a rule 
all of these plans are more or less de- 
fective, resulting in a partial waste 
of such labor as is applied. The 
laborers bring such tools as they 
happen to have regardless of their 
aduptability to road work. The ruie 
is to work the roads once a year, 
asually after the crops are luid by; 
but our heavy spring rains daumuge 
the roads greatly and such damage 
should be repaired promptiy.’’ 

When the boys on the farm become 
impressed with the incontrovertible 
fact that the art of tilling the soil 
is the highest, most noble and most 
healthful vocation in which men can 
engage ; that farm pursuits and life 
bring creature and Creator into 
closer communion and fellowship, 
resulting in more exalted conceptions 
of origin and destiny than any other, 
then and not until then, will the 
farm cffer promise for young men to 
enter the field to cultivate the soil. 

I rejoice in the belief that the sun 
is risingin that direction. Our agri- 
cultural colleges have demonstrated 
that scientific, intelligently-con- 
ducted farming renders surer, more 
sutisfactory and more remunerative 


returns than almost any other voca 
tion. In time educated labor will 
forge its way to the fore, and for the 
betterment of the world. Of this I 
have no doubt whatever.—Robert 





W. Furnas,ex-Governor of Nebraska. 








Live Stock and Dairy.' : 


THE TYPE OF DAIRY COW IN RELATION TO MILK AND BUTTER PRODUCTION. 








In another column this subject is very ably discussed by Prof. J. M. 
Johnson, and to further emphasize the points made in his article we give 
herewith two cuts which illustrate his ideas almost perfectly. They should 
be studied, of course, but the sensible farmer will go further and put the 
principles they teach into actual practice. Take the plain “dollar and 
cents’’ view, shown by the practical test reported by Prof. Johnson, and 
apply it to your herd. But the figures below speak for themselves, and 
with the statement that for the article and cuts we are indebted to H. W. 
Lawson, of the United States Department of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 124, 
we leave the matter with the reader. We quote: 


DAIRY AND BEEF TYPES OF THE SAME BREED. 





. B—Beef type: large frame, small udder development, taking on flesh easily, smooth and 
plump. 


The Minnesota Station has recently published a record for two years 
of cows divided into two groups according to type. Group 1 contained 
cows spare and angulur in conformation and having deep bodies through 
the middle ; and group 2, cows having a tendency to lay on flesh. During 
the two years group 1 included : Guernseys, 2 Jerseys, 1 Jersey-Guern 
sey, and 1 grade Holstein; and group 2, 5 grade Shorthorns, 1 Swiss, and 1 
grade Holstein. Ali the cows were treated alike in every respect. The 
principal data for the two years are summarized in the following table: 

Average records of cows of different types at the Minnesota Station. 


. . Milk Cost Bntt’r Cost 
pte! - pro- 100lbs pro. 11b. 
: * due’d. milk. duo’d. butt’r 
1895: Dol’rs Lbs. Cents. Lbs. Cents. 
Group 1, spare and angular, with 
deep bodies through middle... 4 30.82 8,283.1 37.20 445.97 6.91 
Group 2, having tendenvy to lay 41.38 
aia i aa i et 4 28.21 6,817.6 303.01 931 
1896: 
Group 1, spare and angular, with 
deep bodies through middle... 5 23.35 8,580.3 27.21 460.02 508 
Group 2, having» tendency to 
NE BAT 1 CT SR ge ea 5 22.11 6,248.9 37.80 27086 8.02 


In 1895 the 4cowsin group 1 returned in dairy products at market 
prices an average profit of $46 95 per cow over the cost of food, while the 
4 cows in group 2 gave a corresponding net return of only $26.19 per cow. 
In 1896 the average net return per cow was $56 91 for group1land $26.72 
for group 2. Records of a larger number of cows grouped as above for the 
period from the beginning of lactation in the fall until the cows were 
turned out to pasture in the spring, and also for full lactation periods, 
showed a corresponding degree of superiority as regards economy of pro- 
duction of cows spare and angular in form over those with flesh-producing 
tendencies. 

These and earlier records of the station herd were thought to show 
that economy in butter production depends more upon the type of cow than 
upon breed or size. The records also indicate that cows of the spare and 
angular type remain in good service for a much longer period than cows 
having a tendency to lay on flesh. we) 

In a study of dairy Gows #t the Connecticat Storrs Station the factor 
of breed was largeiy eliminated by comparing in most casea the records of 
cows of the sume breed. The whole dairy herd, composed of Jerseys, 
Guernseys, Ayrshires, and grades of different breeds, was divided into 
three groups solely on the basis of form and type. Group 1, designated as 
the dairy group, included cows with spare and deep bodies and well sprung 
ribs. Group 2, styled the beef group, included large-framed cows taking 
on flesh easily and looking smooth and plump. Group 3 contained cows 
lacking in depth and width of body. The records for one year are averaged 
in the following table by types and breeds: 


Average records of cows of different types and breeds at the Connecticut 
F Storrs Station. 

< he Milk Cost Butt’r Cost 

__ - f — pro 100lb3_pro- 1 lb. 

: ‘ * duc’d. milk. duc’d butt’r 
Types Dol’rs Lbs. Ceuts. Lbs. Cents. 
RAR 16 41.66 6,190 69 351 12.0 
ee rN tea ee 4 38.59 3,916 100 217 18.1 
See eee ere 5 39.83 6,32z 77 «267 ~=«—«14.9 
Breed : 
MM Le etal slalp ais a'oih susteitaie 4 43.35 5,981 75 863371 12.1 
(ROE rr eres 14 39.99 5,523 76 .314 13 2 
NR, cia iandon so gedeke 3 41.40 5,140 83 293 14.8 
Te 4 40.65 6,166 69 266 16.0 
Average of herd.............--. 25 40.80 5,653 76 = 3313 13.6 


The dairy type, compared with the beef type, produced on the average 
per,cow 134 pounds more butter and 2,274 pounds more milk ; yielded $20.- 
94 more profit in butter and $19 68 more in milk ; produced milk at 31 cents 





less per hundred and butter at 6.1 cents less per pound. 
‘ 


FOR DAIRY PURPOSES OR FOR BEEF ? 





For Which Purpose are Your Cattle Best 
Suited’—This Article May Help You to 
Decide and so Save You Money—A Sample 
Test. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
What constitutes a good dairy or 
thilch cow? Reader, how frequently 
have you propounded the above 
query, either to yourself or to some 
other person interested in perpetuat- 
ing the most profitable race of dairy 
animals? How many times have 
you been asked that question by 
some one seeking information on the 
fundamental principle of successful 
dairying? How many times have 
you either received a clear cut an- 
swer or been able to give one? 

In selecting a piece of machinery 
or a farm implement, you have fixed 
in your mind a definiteidea or model. 
If the machine or implement offered 
you does not conform reasonably well 
with your mind model it is rejected 
for one which does. You have 
adopted the model because experi- 
ence has taught that for a machine 
to do a definite kind of work, the 
essential parts must bear certain re- 
lations as to size, shape, strength 
and position to each other: If these 
are not just right, an undue expen- 
diture of energy is required to ac- 
complish the task, and the work is 
not done in a satisfactory manner. 
The tiller of the soil does not use the 
same plow to cultivate the growing 
crop that he does to prepare the soil 
to receive the seed. The work in 
each case is not thesame. Different 
implements must be used or the work 
is doomed to failure, complete or 
partial. ; 

It would be wise for the stockman 
to regard his animals as so many 
pieces of rather delicately constructed 
machinery, each with a definite 
work to perform. The work to be 
done by the dairy cow is very differ- 
ent from that expected of the beef 
animal. It is true that: the material 
furnished the two animals in the 
form of food may be very much aliks 
in nature and composition; but the 
manufactured products are to be 
very different. 

The dairy cow is expected to man- 
ufacture milk and butter fat from 
her food. The beef animal is tocon- 
vert his ration into flesh and fat 
which he stores in his own body. 
The dairy cow is valued according to 
the fullness of the milk pail, cream 
jar and the churn. The beef animal 
is valued according to the plumpness 
of his body and the fullness of the 
parts from which the choicest cuts 
are taken. 

The dairy cow is spare and angular 
in form. When viewed from one 
side the top and bottom lines are 
seen to gradually converge as they 
approach the head, and if extended 
s.me distance in front of the animal 
they would intersect. Taking a po- 
sition directly over the animal the 
side lines are seen to converge also 
as the head is approached end would 
intersect at a point some few feet in 
front of the cow. From a station 
directly in front of the animal, the 
shoulder lings are seen to come closer 
together us they approach the top or 
back line until they meet at only a 
few inches above the back. From 
behind itis seen that lines drawn 
from the hip bones down the outer 
surfaces of the hind quarters would 
meet ata point a short distance un- 
der the feet. It thus appears that 
the dairy animal is made up ofa 
system of modified wedges four of 
which we have ulready noticed while 
there are several others which for 
lack of space will not be considered 
at this writing. 

Now a glance ata good beef ani- 
mal. Disregard the head and neck. 
Take a position at one side of the 
animal. The top and bottom lines 
are almost parallel. A line dropped 
from the upper front of the shoulder 
will strike the bottom line near the 
brisket point. One let fall from the 
rear top of the kind quarter to the 
bottom line will rest close to the 
quarter from start to finish and will 
strike the bottom line a few inches 
to the rear of the stiple point. Thus 
we have a parallelogram. Viewed 
from above another parallelogram is 
observed. Front and rear views also 








[CONTINUED ON PAGE 8. 
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‘THe INDUSTRIAL AND HiDUCATION- 
aL INTERESTS OF OUR PEKOPLE PARA- 
MOUNT TO ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 
oF StTaTE Po.icy,’ is the motto of The 
Progressive Farmer, and upon this 
platform it shall rise or fall. Serving 
no master, ruled by no faction, cir- 
cumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
policy, its aim will be to foster and 
promote «the best interests of the 
whole people of the State. It will be 
true to the instincts, traditions and 
history of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 
all matters relating specially to the 
great interests it represents, it will 
speak with no uncertain voice, but | 
will fearlessly the right defend and 
tmpartially the wrong condemn.’’— 
From Col. Polk’s Salutatory, Feb. 


THE EAST TENNESSEE FARMERS’ CUN- 


VENTION. 


—_——— 


The East Tennessee Farmers’ Con- 
vention metin Knoxville, May 21, 22 
and 23, and was a success, although 
but for the destructive storms then 
prevailing, the attendance would 
have been much larger. The meet- 
ings were held in Science Hall of the 
University of Tennessee, an institu- 
tion which is doing a great work 
under the management of its Presi- 
dent, Dr. Charles W. Dabney. Ten- 
nessee has no A. and M. College, but 
the agricultural department of the 
University is doing a work for agri 
cultural education which compares 
favorably with that done by any 
other Southern college. And to the 
progressive young professor of agri- 
culture, Andrew M. Soule, is due 
much praise for untiring work in be- 
half of this East Tennessee Farmers’ 
Convention. 

A very interesting program had 
been arranged for this convention, 
and only in two or three instances 
were the speakers absent. One of 
the most striking figures was that of 
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When sending your renewal, be sure to give 
exactly the name on label and_ postoffice to 
which the copy of paper you receive is sent. 


Address all business correspondence to and 
make money orders payable to““THE PROGRES- 
8IVE FARMER, RALEIGH, N.C.,” and not toany 
ndividual connected with the paper. 


RENEWALS—The date opposite your name 
on your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time 
your subscription is aid. Thus 1 Jan. 00, 
shows that payment has been received up to 
Jan. 1, 1900; 1 Jan. ’01, to Jan. 1, 1901, and so’ on. 
Two weeks are required after money is re- 
seived before date, which answers tor a receipt, 
can be changed. If not properly changed within 
two weeks after money is sent notify us. 














DISCONTINU ANCES—Responsible subserib- 
@fs will continue to receive this journal until 
the publishers are notified by letter to discon- 
tinue, when all arrearages must be paid. If you 
do not wish the journal continued for another 
year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 





Editorial. 


TO NON-SUBSCRIBERS. 








If the person to whom this copy of 
The Progressive Farmer is sent is not 
asubscriber, this number is sent asa 
sample, as an invitation to subscribe. 
The small sum of two cents per week 
will make it a regular visitor to 
your home—three months, 25 cents ; 
six months, 50 cents; one year, $1. 
And any Carolina or Tennessee far- 
mer subscribing now who feels at 
expiration of subscrption that he has 
not received full value, may have his 
money back for the asking. 





IN THIS NUMBER. 


Cotton farmers will be interested 
in our Washington correspondent’s 
report as to the status of that crop. 
A report from the Department of 
Agriculture, June 1, gives this year’s 
increase in acreage over that of 1900 
as 8.3 per cent. The average con- 
dition of the growing crop, however, 
is, with one exception, the lowest in 
twenty years. Is Providence again 
interfering to save the cotton farm- 
ers from themselves? 

“Some Danger In Feeding Rape’”’ 
is published in order to protect read 
ers who have planted this excellent 
soiling crop against mistakes in feed- 
ingit. Itisacrop of great value to 
stockmen, and no one should fail to 
grow it because of the few precautions 
that must be taken to insure perfect 
safety in its use. 

Every cattle owner should study 
the articles in our dairy and live 
stock department this week. Acare- 
ful perusal of Prof. J. M. Johnson’s 
letter and the extracts from the 
Minnesota Station bulletin will prove 
not only interesting but profitable. 

President Thwing’s article on the 
value of collegiate education will 
be eagerly read by the large number 
of young people now interested in 
that problem, and by the parents of 
these young people as well. ‘Our 
Social Chat’’ is again in evidence, 
and will appear regularly hereafter. 
The article, ‘‘Tom'’s Mistake,’’ on 
page 5 should be studied by all 


ex-Gov. W. D. Hoard, of Wisconsin, 
widely known as the editor of 
Hoard’s Dairyman, which he says he 
“started with $3.50, a sick wife and 
three babies as capital.’’ He stated 
that when he began publishing his 
paper the average wheat producti°n 
per acre in the county was eight 
bushels ; nowitis twenty-two. Sixty 
per cent. of the farms were then 
under mortgage; now only seven. 
Yet the soil is not as fertile, he said, 
as that of Tennessee. We of the 
South should bear this in mind as 
another proof the value of scientific 
agriculture. ‘The great trouble 
with the farmer,’’ said Gov. Hoard, 
‘is that he has too many corns on his 
hands and not enough on his head.”’ 


Another prominent agriculturist 
who appeared on Tuesday’s program 
was Prof. Thomas Shaw, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. To Prof. Shaw 
more than to any other man is due 
the present popularity of rape asa 
soiling crop in the Western States. 
His subject Tuesday was ‘‘Feeding 
Cattle for Beef.’’ He did not think 
the heavier breeds were best for Ten- 
nessee hills. ‘‘Why spend millions 
every year for fertilizers when cat- 
tle-growing is so profitable, and you 
could thereby get your fertilizers 
free?’’ he asked, 


President Dabney made an inter- 
esting talk on ‘‘Rural Schools,’’ spe- 
cially emphasizing the points made 
in his paper on ‘‘Education and Pro- 
duction,’’ republished on another 
page of this issue of the Progressive 
Farmer. 


George William Hill, Prof. Charles 
A. Mooers, and Mr. H. A. Clark also 
made short addresses Tuesday. 

Sheep-raising was the paramount 
subject Wednesday morning. Prof. 
Thomas Shaw declared that the 
South was better adapted to this 
1orm of agriculture than his own 
section. He thought that sheep- 
raising could be made very profitable 
in the South. Dr. T.W. Jordan as- 
serted that no other stock paid such 
handsome returns upon capital in- 
vested. Senator James D. Tillman, 
of Lincoln county, Tennessee, was 
present and was formally thanked 
for his work in behalf of his dog law 
bill. 

The Grout bill, we ure glad to say, 
was endorsed 1n a strong resolution. 
Dairymen and their friends must 
keep up the fight for this righteous 
measure. 

Some weeks ago Mr. Joseph W. 
Young, of Clinton, Tenn., wrote for 
the Progressive Farmer a very inter- 
esting article on ‘‘The Short Course 
in Agriculture’’ in the University of 
Tennessee Up sn the same subject 
he made a thoughtful talk Wednes- 
day. It aroused much interest, and 
a discussion ensued, in the course of 
which Gov. Hoard said that he had 
200 applications from wealthy ranch- 
men and farmers wanting him to find 
them good, educated young men to 
tuke the management of their farms. 





thoughtful young men. Donot miss 
it because it appears in our Chil- 
dren’s Column. 


Another article that rings clear | have sent them doctors and lawyers | 


upon this subject of education is that 
from the pen of President Charles 
W. Dabney, of the University of 
Tennessee. We do not think we 
have ever read a more convincing 


| “I could do little in this line, I am 
| sorry to say, because the supply is 


| notequal to the demand, but I could 


| by the dozens, und good ones, too.’’ 
| There were many other speakers, 
| notice of whose addresses we should 
| be glad to give, did not space forbid. 
In conclusion, this thought sug. 


gressive Farmer, 


une 4, LY9UL. 








PROF. BULLOCK ON TRUSTS. 


We do not. believe in socialism, 
with its dead level of mediocrity. 
We believe that socialism would de- 
stroy the needed incentive to indus- 
try and enterprise, and would result 
ina corroding sluggishness, a general 
dry rot, of the social fabric. Neither 
do we believe in trusts, monopolies, 
the purpose of which is to destroy 
the very law of competition against 
which socialists rail. And more 
than two years ago, at the beginning 
of the great trust movement, (for 
until that time giant trusts such as 
we have to-day existed in only a few 
lines of industry) the writer predicted 
that the growth of socialism would 


oly ; hence, that the interests of cap- 
ital, no less than those of labor, de- 


tive anti-monopoly laws. 

The same view of the question is 
taken by Prof. Charles J. Bullock, 
of Williams College, who contributes 
to the June Atlantic Monthly a re- 
markably forceful and logical essay 
on ‘‘Trusts and Public Policy.’’ The 
article covers nearly ten pages of the 
Atlantic, and in this editorial we can 
notice only afew of the points which 
it contains. 

One of the strongest is that in 
which the author disposes of the oft 
repeated statement that monopolies 
lower prices, the Standard Oil Com 
pany being invariably cited as an ex- 
ample. Says Prof. Bullock: 

‘“‘One still meets the reckless asser- 
tion that the trusts have not ad 
vanced prices, but the simple fact is 
that, in almost every case investi- 
gated, combination has been followed 
by an advance in charges. It must 
be remembered that the only safe 
basis for a conclusion upon this 
point is a comparison of the margin 
between the cost of materials and 
the price of the finished product. 
Thus, while the prices of refined oil 
and sugar have shown a downward 
tendency, the margin of profit over 
the price of crude oil or sugar has 
shown a tendency to increase.’’ 

Prof. Bullock also argues that it is 
not necessary to control the entire 
supply of any product in order to 
maintain a monopoly; that this can 
be done almost as effectually with 
70 or 80 per cent. of those engaged in 
the industry as with 100 per cent., 
and that the show of competition 
kept up by those remaining outside 
enable the monopoly to work to bet 
ter advantage. 

The problem of watered stock also 
receives attention, the Industrial 
Commission being quoted as saying 
that with mostetrusts a capitaliza- 
tion of two or three times the cash 
value is considered conservative. Yet 
we expect that most readers will be’ 
surprised at the undoubtedly accu- 
rate statement of Mr. Bullock that— 

‘It would be a very considerable 
understatement of the truth to say 
that, in general, over one half of the 
capitalization of these combinations 
represents nothing more substantial 
than water.”’ 

Just at this point the views of 
millionaire Russell Sage, as givenin 
the May North American Review 
may prove interesting : 

“To me there seems to be some 
thing very much like sleight-of-hand 
in the way in which industries are 
doubling up in value, asat the touch 
of the magician’s wand. Here we 
havea factory—a good, conservative, 
productive investment—which may 
be turning out anything from toys 
to locomotives. It falls into the 
hands of the consolidators, and 
where it was worth $50,000 yester- 
day, to-day it is worth $150,000—at 
least on paper. * * * The man 
who owned the factory could prob 
ably not have borrowed over $10,000 
on it. Now, however, when the $50,- 
000 plant is chanzed into a stock 
issue of $150,000, bankers and finan- 
ciers ure asked to advance $60,000 on 
what is practically the same prop- 
erty, and many of them, from all ac- 
counts, make the advance. * * * 
A reaction must come as soon as the 
banks realize the situation. A prop- 
erty is not worth $50,000 one day 
and $150,000 the next simply because 
;a& company of men, no matter how 
| big and important they are, say so.’’ 
But we began this article for the 





purpose of pointing out the danger | 


| that those that are now sowing the 


argument in behalf of public educa- | gests itself: Since these meetings of | wind may reap the whirlwind—that 


tion. 


It proves conclusively the! East Tennessee farmers have been | those who are now attempting to | 


soundness of the principle to which | held regularly for nearly thirty | stop with artificial dams the easy, 


Dr. Curry gave utterance in his ad- 


| years, accomplishing untold good, 


| orderly flow of competition may find 


dress before our General Asembly why do not other sections of the | their own fortunes swept away by a 
last January: ‘Some say that we South follow the wise example thus savage overflow of socialism, bring- 


are so poor that we cunnot afford 
good public schools; this is false, 
We are so poor that we cannot afford 
not to have them.’’ 


given? 
| In our nextissue we shall publish 
one or more of the best addresses de- 


| jivered before the Convention. 


| ing hill and valley to a common level, 
and violent in proportion to the 
length of the period in which it was 


previously restrained. 


In the lan- 


keep pace with the growth of monop- | 


manded the enactment of conserva- | 


guage of Prof. Bullock’s concluding 
paragraph : 

“The ‘Billion-Dollar Trust’ seems 
to furnish a practical demonstration 
of the possibility of organizing the 
largest industries upon a national 
scale, and the socialist applauds the 
|efforts of Mr. Morgan and his asso- 
iciates. The concentration of all the 
|railroads into a few groups, con- 

trolled by a single set of interests, is 
a brilliant triumph for the policy of 
centralization ; and for this, too, Mr. 
Morgan has the gratitude of every 
socialist. The popular discontent 
caused by the monopolization of one 
necessary of life after another pre- 
pares the soil in a manner ideally 
perfect for the sowing of socialistic 
seed, and it is a significant fact that 
American Socialism has first become 
an appreciable force in this era of 
| trustsand combinations. * * * If 
| thinking men ever become convinced 
| that in manufacturing and other in- 
|dustries competition is impossible 
'and monopoly inevitable, only two 
| possible alternatives will then pre- 
|sent themselves, public or private 
|monopoly ; and those who are now 
| occupied with the formation or justi- 
fication or trusts will be chiefly re- 
sponsible, in case the balance finally 
swings in the direction of Socialism.”’ 

We do not believe that Socialism 
could long flourish in America; we 
do fear there is danger of a tempo- 
rary resort toitif the present ten- 
dency toward monopoly continues 
unrestrained. Prof. Bullock’s warn- 
ing should be heeded, but we fear 
that his voice is that of a prophet 
crying in the wilderness. 








Two clippings from North Carolina 
exchanges emphasize the value of 
our timber resources. In a new 
country like ours people seldom ap- 
preciate until too late the value of 
the forests. Already in destructive 
floods and in other ways we are pay- 
ing the penalty for ignorance regard- 
ing these matters. 
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THE A AND’ M. COLLEGE. 





The retiring board of trustees of 
the North Carolina College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts held its 
final session in this city last week, 
and played some most fantastic 
tricks, notably in the agricultural 
department of the college. The peo- 
ple of the State, however, have no 
right to expect better things of a 
board of twenty-two members, of 
which less than five are farmers. 
We do not know that it was wise 
to put the College under the control 
of the Board of Agriculture, as was 
done by the last Legislature—the 
farmers could have secured repre- 
sentation without this—but we are 
glad that hereafter the farmers are 
to be properly represented upon the 
Board which controls the institution 
which is the outgrowth of agitation 
by them and which was intended to 
foster agricultural education no less 
than mechfinical or textile education. 

The members of the old board, 
knowing full well that within less 
than a week their terms would ex- 
pire, leaving the agricultural board 
in control, met on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday of last week and endeavored 
to shape the policies and name the 
men to control affairs for another 
year. The position held by Prof. 
Benjamin Irby, as Professor of Agri- 
culture, was declared vacant, and 
the professorship of animal industry 
was pronounced unnecessary—at 
any rate, the Board, in its anxiety to 
build up the textile department of 
the College, abolished this position 
in order to save money. 

For our part, we think that this 
tendency to foster the mechanical 
department of the College at the ex. 
pense of the agricultural division 
has gone quite far enough. The ap- 
propriations from the State and 
National .governments are for the 
promotion of ‘agricultural’ and me- 
chanical education. The name, 
|**College of Agriculture and Me- 
| Chanic Arts,’’ indicates the hope of 
| its founders: they did not think that 
| agriculturaleducation should be made 
| side issue, or that any board of law. 
| yers and millmen should ever cripple 
| the agricultural division in order to 
| build up any other department of 
| the College. 





College ; they are needed ; there is a 
| great future for them. But we do 
/not believe that it is necessary to 
cripple the agricultural division for 
| their benefit, and we hope that the 
| new Board will repudiate this action 
| of their predecessors. 

In the matter of agricultural edu- 


|cation, let no backward step be | 


taken. Let no worthy and experi- 
enced teacher be discharged without 
cause. 





| 








BRAIN: AND BRAWN MUST WORK TO- 
GETHER. 


There is a whole cart-load of sound 
philosophy in this paragraph from a 
recent issue of the Philadelphia Farm 
Journal : 

‘We sometimes hear it said of the 
farmer who somehow fails to get 
along, that he hasn’t a lazy hair in 
his head. That may be true, but 
the chances are that he has a lazy 
brain in his head. The trouble of so 
many of these physically ambitious 
farmers, who work from daylight 
until dark, is that they let a lazy 
brain impose on a willing body. The 
brain should do fully one-half the 
work of the farm, and unless it does 
its share, no matter how much effort 
the body makes to fill the breach, 
success cannot come.”’ 

This is in full accord with the doc- 
trine which The Progressive Farmer 
has always preached. It isnot force 
alone, but the intelligence that 
guides force that brings success. 
The savage with his clumsy, patch- 
work plough and his botching, bung- 
ling tools may expend twice as much 
force and brute strength upon his 
corn crop as does any progressive 
American farmer, but Nature will 
reward the farmer and the savage, 
not in proportion to the force applied, 
but in proportion to the intelligence 
with which the force was directed. 
Take your axe, and with the back or 
thick part of it, try to cut down a 
tree. You may expend fruitlessly a 
hundred times the force that would 
be required should intelligence point 
you to the best method of accomplish- 
ing the result, namely, by using the 
sharp edge of the axe. Just so, tens 
of thousands of honest and industri- 
ous men are wearing out their lives, 
yet growing poorer and poorer, 
simply because they ignore the 
knowledge brought by Science and 
the improved tools brought by In- 
vention, and work on under the 
fatal delusion that hard work alone 
will make farming a success. No 
greater mistake was ever made. 


+ 0 0 


THE OUTLOOK ON THE GAMBLING SPIRIT 

The New York Outlook pronounces 
the gambling spirit—the hope of get- 
ting something for nothing—‘‘the 
most demoralizing tendency, the 
most dangerous temptation, of our 
time and country.’’ And we believe 
the statement is a correct one. The 
most conspicuous example of this 
tendency is found in Wall Street 
where for five hours of one day, less 
than a month ago, the sales of stocks 
averaged $1,000,000 par value a min- 
ute, sales of 3,000,000 shares being 
recorded that day. 

‘“‘Rich in Fifteen Minutes.’’—Such 
is the title of a newspaper dispatch 
now before us, which tells the story 
a dazzling success in the Chicago 
corn pit. Unfortunately not the 
same prominence is given to stories 
of the wrecks that have resulted 
from yieiding to this alluring spirit. 
Beside the story of this sudden leap 
to wealth should have been given 
the story of that wretched man 
brought before a New York police 
court last week for begging, who 
within a few weeks had lost in Wall 
street the $60,000 he had brought 
with him, the accumulations of a 
life’s work in honest business. 

The one green spot in this wretched 
prospect is the fact this evil is con- 
fined almost exclusively to cities, and 
has not yet found favor among the 
sober-minded, industrious, square- 
dealing inhabitants of our rural dis- 
tricts. In the large cities, however, 
it pervades all ranks of society, and 
we do not think that Dr. Abbott has 
overdrawn the picture in his conclud- 
ing paragraphs, which we reproduce 
herewith : 

‘‘Drunkenness is hideous ; but as a 
people we are not given toit. Un- 
chastity is an abhorrence; but in 
this country pure home life is the 
general ideal. The vice which does 
beset the American people from 
poorest to richest, from the most 
ignorant to the shrewdest, is the 
growing epidemic of trying to get 
something for nothing—making 
haste to be rich, without earning. 
It is dangerous from every point of 
view. Itsaps the moral character. 


‘It tends to induce the other great 
We wish all success to the mechan- | vices, by association and increasing | tivator, as they can uncover the cot- 
icaland textile departments of the 
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AIMLESS EDUCATION, 


In his address before the 
ing class of the A. and M. 
last week, Hon. Carrol] D, 
United States Commission 
bor, made this striking stat 

‘All the grand movements of 5 
time, which are the movements of 
great communities, are carried i 
by inventive skill, by the application 
of ingenuity, and these things teade 
us the absolute necessity of knowin 
how to do something and to do ‘ 
well. The grand summation of th 
value of skilled training is, then 
fore, found in our modern system of 
industry. I do not care how wel] 
educated @ man may be, i if he has not 
learned how to make his educatis 
useful, if he has not learned how ss 
support iimself and his family asa 
result of his education, he is 
norant man.”’ 

The concluding sentence is the one 
of greatest strength. The Same ideg 
was expressed by the poet y 
many yeurs ago: 

“Tf notto ome peculiar end assigned, 


Study’s the sp°cious trifling of the 
mind.’’ 


8Tadnat. 
College 
Wri ght, 
er of La. 
ement: 
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The newspaper business is no legs 
expensive in summer than in winter, 
Watch the date on your paper ang 
renew promptly. If you are in ar. 
rears, please send a part at least of 
the amount due us. 


FARM WORK FOR JUNE. 


The excessive rains have given the 
farmers quite a backset and they are 
working hard to catch up. Where 
the farmer finds himself over-cropped 
the best thing he can do is to let the 
thinner part grow up in grass and 
devote his full time to the best part 
of the crop. It will pay and be easier 
made. Itis a great loss to spread a 
little work over a large area. The 
extra work on the good land will 
cause an increase that will surpass 
the yield of the poorer part. 

In the mad rush for the three 
staple crops we must not forget some 
others that are quite important. The 
cattle are no doubt doing well now 
and will have plenty through June, 
but in July and August the pastures 
get very dry and some green feed 
comes in as very serviceable. Plant 
for every head of cattle at least one. 
fourth of an acre of sorghum, pearl 
millet or corn thick in the drill. 
This should be cut for the stock 
twice a day and either cut up tor 
them or else putin racks on clean 
ground for them. It is much more 
convenient to plant the crops on the 
side of the pasture so that the feed 
can be easily carried to the cattle 
without having to haul it with a 
team. We are too apt to neglect the 
daily cutting if the stuff has to be 
hauled. Wegetso busy in the crops, 
and the man is busy when the mule 
is not, and so it goes. 

In cultivating most any of the 
farm crops be sure to try the weeder 
or a smoothing harrow run across 
the rows. Some will say they are so 
far behind they cannot afford to try 
new methods. If you are behind, 
that is the very reason you should 
use the smoothing harrow, as it goes 
over so much ground in a day. If 
you are well up with your work, 
then there is not so much necessity 
for shortening up the work. This 
plan is only recommended for the 
first two or three weeks of the growth 
of the crop, as it will not kill the 
grass and weeds after they are deeply 
rooted. It serves the purpose of 
breaking the crust and killing the 
small weeds and grass. Go directly 
across the row and the stand will not 
be injured. If the harrow runs UP 
and down the rows one tooth may 
just strike the drill and injure the 
stand. 

To keep a good stand on the 
ground is an important matter 0 
look after, as it means pay or 0° 
pay. 

Remember if the weather is wet 
then the grass will grow and the 
crop needs cultivation to keep 
clean, and if it is dry it needs 
cultivation to keep the ground moist 
in addition to the killing of weeds. 

After the smoothing harrow, thé 
cultivator and hoe will come in and 
should be used in time. We prefer 
the hoe hands to come after the cul- 


shamelessness. It weakens indus- | ton or corn covered by the plow. 
try, undermines honesty and enter- | The plow will also save work for the 
prise, debauches manliness and wo-| hoes. 


manliness, and if there is any one 


thing which more than another vio-| while the sun shines, ) 
lates the ideal of loving service to | versed in the crops for this . 
The gambling | 
spiritis the peculiar danger of Ameri- | 


others, this is it. 


can life to-day.’’ 


te ee 


It is easier to be a harmless dove | 
than a decent serpent—Josh Billings. | less, practice more.—Ex. 


| aphorisms : 
| more; eat less, 


The old expression ‘‘make bay 
”” should be re 
onth. 
ie 
- — f°. + 
Here are some excellent hot weather 
Drink less, breathe 
chew more ; clothe 
less, bathe more; worry less, Wo 
more ; talk less, think more ; pre# 
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The Progressive Farmer, June 4, 1901. 














~~ state News. 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE, 





{ Interest Gleaned From our Corres- 
pondents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 

At the town election in Morganton 
in May, two members of the Baptist 
‘parch voted for bar rooms, and on 
Wednesday night followfng, the 
ghurch withdrew fellowship from 
them without a dissenting voice. 

Governor Aycock last week issued 
,commission to W. H. Neal, Esq., 
of Laurinburg, as Superior Court 
jndge in the eighth judicial district, 
and to L. D. Robinson, Esq., of 
Wadesboro, Anson county, as solici- 


Items 0 


tor. 
The Association for the promotion 


of University Education for Wo- 
men, Baltimore, has given its foreign 
fellowship, valued at $500, to Miss 
Virginia Ragsdale, of Jamestown, 
N. C. She is a graduate of the 
Salem Female Academy and of Bryn 
Mawr College. Sheis a mathema- 
tician who has studied at Gottingen. 
ghe has received a very distinguished 
honor.—Ex. 

The Wake county treasurer, Capt. 
B, P. Williamson, is advertising the 
sale of fourteen thousand dollars 
worth of county bonds, bearing in- 
terest at five per cent. and running 
thirty years. This means that four- 
teen thousand dollars will be spent 
for something for the county. Twen- 
ty-one thousand dollars in interest 
will be paid to somebody for nothing, 
and then the county must redeem 
the bonds. In other words the 
county must spend thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars for fourteen thousand 
dollars worth of something.—Raleigh 
Caucasian. 

Winston-Salem Cor. News and Ob- 
server: Mr. H. L. Tilden, represen- 
tative of the United States Collieries 
Steel and Iron Company, of Balti- 
more, was here to-day conferring 
with business men relative to build- 
ing a proposed railroad to the iron 
mines in Stokes county. He says 
the road will be built to either Madi- 
son or Walnut Cove; thatif suffi- 
cient inducement is offered by Win- 
ston-Sulem, it will come to the latter 
place. Mr. Tilden claims that inves- 
tigation made by experts shows that 
the Stokes mines will yield 124 mil- 
lion tons of bessemer iron ore. 

A sensational affair developed in 
the case of Long vs. the Southern 
Railroad in the Superior Court of 
Iredell county a few daysago. It 
was charged that the jury had been 
tampered with by agents of the 
railroad, and Judge Brown, after 
hearing the evidence, sentenced J. 
A. Gorham, law agent of the South- 
ern, to juil for twenty days and fined 
him $50, imposed a fine of $50 upon 
Juror Brown, and sentenced R. A. 
Ramsey to jail for twenty days. All 
three appealed to the Supreme Court. 
It is an ugly affair, but it isnot the 
first time that juries have been 
tampered with in North Carolina. 
—Webster’s Weekly. 

Col. Olds: H. F. Seawell says the 
floods have literally swept away the 
earth in his secton. Yesterday a 
tenant went into Jonesboro to tell 
the landowner of the loss of the crop. 
“Replant,’’ he said. The tenant repli- 
éd :‘‘But the trouble is that the land is 
gone.” That is the story on many a 
farm—the land is gone. John §. 
Cuningham came to-day to attend 
the meeting of the Board of Agricul- 
ture. He says one of the heaviest 
items of loss by the deplorable floods 
is that of fertilizers; that the farm- 
ers spent five million dollars for 
fertilizers and that half of all put in 
the ground is irreparably lost—on 
level ground absorbed ; that is, gone 
out of reach of the plants, and on up 
lands literally swept away. 

Governor Aycock has appointed a 
State Board of Elections in accord- 
4nce with the provisions of the new 
election law. The following are the 
appointees: Wilson G. Lamb, of 
Williamston, Martin county ; Robert 
T. Claywell, of Morganton, Burke 
county; Hon. R. A. Doughton, of 
Sparta, Allagheny county; Clarence 
Call, Wilkesboro, Wilkes county; A. 
B. Freeman, of Hendersonville. The 
‘rst three members of the board are 
*ppointed upon recommendation of 
Senator Simmons and the appoint- 
ment of the last two is made upon the 
recommendetion of Senator Jeter C. 
Pritchard. 

Col. Olds: Directors O’Berry and 
Crosslands, of the penitentiary, are 
here. The former came up to see 
‘bout the peanut crop. Itseems that 
the Day regime contracted with a 
Raleigh man for the sale of the pea- 
hut crop. Director O’Berry says the 
*epresentation was made by the re- 








tiring administration that there were 
60,000 bushels and that the crop was 
worth $48,000. He says he does not 
now believe it will fetch over $25,000, 
He said: ‘This thing grows beauti. 
fully worse every time it is looked 
at.” This is a caustic criticism ot 
the ex-administration, which he says 
Spent $404,000 in two years, by its 
own reports, and in that time lost 
$75,000 despite the fact that cotton 
was 9 to 10 cents; that there were 
big crops and no freshets in the 
Roanoke river. Director O’ Berry 
Says: ‘The situation is even worse 


than I told you three weeks ago it 
was.”’ 


0 


DR. KILGO GETS A NEW TRIAL. 





Last December a Granville county 
jury decided in favor of Rev. T. J. 
Gattis, in his suit for damages, insti- 
tuted against Rev. Dr. Jno. C. Kilgo, 
president of Trinity College. Gattis 
was awarded $20,000 damages. Kilgo 
appealed to the Supreme Court,which 
body, it wat announced Friday, 31st, 
ult., grants him anewtrial. Justice 
Montgomery delivers the opinion of 
the court. There is no dissenting 
opinion. Justice Clark did not sitin 
this case. The opinion is of great 
length. 


——————< og 


SCOTLAND WATERMELONS. 


Mr. A. J. Brinson, of Old Hundred, 
was in town last Saturday. Mr. Brin- 
son is a Floridian but this year is 
raising watermelons and canteloupes 
on Scotland county soil. Hs has 
400 acres planted in watermelons and 
40 acres in canteloupes, and expects 
to ship 200 cars of melons and 10 to 
12 cars of canteloupes. His melons 
have been planted only twenty-five 
days and they are already putting 
out runners. Mr. Brinson is a thor- 
ough watermelon farmer, who knows 
what he is talking about, and says 
Scotland county soil is fine for mel- 
ons.—Laurinburg Exchange. 
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THE OLD AND NEW PRESIDENTS. 


The retirement yesterday of Rev. 
J. B. Shearer, D. D., from the presi- 
dency of Davidson College, was an 
event in the educational life of 
North Carolina. He has been a pow- 
erful force in this field. A man of 
exceptional executive ability, he has 
brought Davidson to a high stand- 
ard of prosperity and usefulness, but 
his influence has not been confined 
to this institution nor his own de 
nomination but has been felt for 
good in the general work of educa- 
tion and Christianization through- 
out the State. While his retirement 
is to be regretted, Davidson College 
and all the interests that have just 
been mentioned, which he has served, 
are most fortunate in his successor. 
Dr. Henry Louis Smith is one of the 
very ablest of the younger men of 
the State, and to this he adds rare 
tact and attractiveness. He has 
spent his life in the work in which 
he is engaged, is devoted toit, suc- 
cessful in it, isscholarly, progressive 
and of wide vision. All of his quali 
ties mark him for success in the 
high position to which,he has been 
called. His inaugural address, the 
text of which is quite worthy of him 
is but the earnest of what may be 
expected of him in the presidency of 
Davidson College.—Charlotte Ob- 
server. 
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ABERNETHY SEES IT. 


AS EDITOR 


There are 15,000 people in Burke, 
outside of Morganton, and 2,000 in 
town ; yet the 15,000 in the country 
don't feed the 2,000 in town. They 
don't feed themselves. The Herald 
finds men in Morganton eating beans 
from McDowell, sweet potatoes from 
Catawba, butter from Pennsylvania, 
corn from the West, meat from 
Chicago and St. Louis. They are 
feeding their stock on hay fetched 
| from Richmond. Add to this the 
heavy drain for clothing, and the 
wonder is that Burke is not one big 
poor house. Ata conservative esti- 
mate, more than a half million dol- 
lars goes out of Burke every year in 
clean cash for things that ought to 
be raised on the rich bottoms of the 
Catawba, John’s, Linville, Lower 
Creek and other streams, not to speak 
of our fertile uplands. All this vast 
amount of money should be kept at 
home. The salvation of our county 
isin its farms. The wholesale de- 
struction of our timer is only a tub 
to the whale, and will leave us poorer 
in the end. There is nothing—worse 
than nothing in tan bark. Some 
time ago a farmer in the county, cut 
a magnificent shade tree worth $100 
to his place, and got $6 for the bark. 
There is little profit in cutting and 
hauling wook, and too often it is 
done at the neglect of thefarm. All 





this must end some time, and leave 


We beg our farmers to believe that 
our hope lies in making what we use 
and keeping our money at home. 
Raise more corn, wheat, fodder, 
chickens, hay, hogs, cattle, sheep and 
horses. Buy from your home mer- 
chants. Take your home paper. 
The reckoning must come some day, 
aud Burke county, rich as it is, can- 
not stand this steady drain. Too 
many people—especially negroes— 
loaf about town when they ought to 
be bringing the wealth from our hills 
and valleys. The farmer who sells 
his corn at 50 cents and buys it back 
at 80 cents may not be a fool, but 
certainly he is not a farmer. . The 
only thing we lack to make us one 
of the richest counties in the State 
isa baptism of hard horse sense.— 
Morganton Herald. 





THE CATHERINE PAGE CHAPEL AT THE 
METHODIST ORPHANAGE. 


The eight children of the late Mrs. 
A. F. Page, who died at her home in 
Aberdeen, N. C., in 1897, have con- 
tributed the sum of four thousand 
dollars to the fund tor the erection 
of the main building of the Method- 
ist Orphanage in Raleigh. As much 
of this as shall be required for the 
purpose, to be used in the interior 
finishing, decorating and furnishing 
of the chapel, which is to be dedi- 
cated to the memory of their mother, 
and called the Catharine Page 
Chapel. 

All the friends of the Orphanage 
will rejoice to learnof this very 
handsome gift to what is destined to 
be one of the first institutions in the 
South for the care and education of 
orphan children. It is peculiarly 
fitting that the chapel should be 
named the‘‘Catharine Page Chapel,”’ 
for so far the donations of the late 
Mr. A. F. Page and his children ‘‘lead 
all the rest’’ of the generous contrib 
utors to the building of the Method- 
ist Orphanage. Mr. Page’s gift is 
worth from $7,000 to $10,000, and to 
this is added the gift by his children 
of $4,000, making about $12,000. 

These generous donations ought 
to stimulate others to make large or 
small gifts to this institution which 
is to bless the city and the State.— 
News and Observer. 
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RURAL DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 





Sixty-two District Schools Have Complied 
With Requirements. 

The funds for the State appropria- 
tion to the rural district libraries 
will be available July 1. Interest is 
steadly increasing in the work. 
Yesterday General Toon, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, re- 
ceived notification from Mr. W. D. 
Redfearn, County Superintendent of 
schools, that commissioners have ap- 
propriated $10 each to six schoo 
districts in Anson county in which | 
the necessary $10 public subscription | 
had been raised. He also notified 
General Toon that the several dis 
tricts would expect the allowance of 
$10 each from the State when the 
funds are available. There are six 
counties in which six townships—the 
greatest number that can receive aid 
from the State—have raised the pre- 
requisite local subscription and coun. 
ty appropriations, and filed formal 
application for the State appropria- | 
tion. They are Iredell, Anson, Dur- 
ham, Bertie, Nash and Rutherford 
Other counties from which more ap- 
plications have been received are: 
Wilson, 4; Brunswick, 3; Mecklen- 
burg, 5; (Warren, 2; Greene, 2. 
Counties in which only one district 
each his filed application are: Du- 
plin, Lincoln, Columbus, Orange, 


General News. 


STILL VERY ILL. 





WASHINGTON, June 1.—Mrs. Mc 
kinley is still very ill. There is a 
feeling that she may die at any time 
or that her remarkably tenacious 
hold upon life may be retained for 
some weeks or even months, but few 
expect her permanent recovery. 
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CUBAN CONSTITUTION REJECTED. 


WASHINGTON, June 1.—The admin- 
istration has decided that the action 
of the Cuban Constitutional Conven- 
tion, in accepting the terms of the 
Platt amendment with modifications 
and interpretations of their own, was 
not ‘“‘substantial’’ compliance with 
our terms within the meaning: of the 
amendment. Hence, the President 
and his cabinet refused to accept the 
Cuban constitution, and so notified 
Havana authorities yesterday. 
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THE PLATT AMENDMENT ACCEPTED. 





The Cuban Constitutional Convention by a 
Vote of 15 to 14 so Decides. 


Havana, May 28.—The Platt 
Amendment was accepted by the 
Cuban Constitutional Convention 
to-day by a vote of 15 to 14. The 
actual vote was on accepting the 
majority report of the Committee 
on Relations which embodies the 
amendment with explanations of 
certain clauses. 

The radicals made a hard fight at 
the last moment and Senores Portu- 
ondo, Gomez and Tamayo bitterly 
arraigned the Conservatives. Senor 
Tamayo was particularly vindic- 
tive and declared that everybody 
who voted in favor of the Platt 
Amendment was a traitor to ‘his 
country. The convention compelled 
him to retract this statement. On 
several occasions personal encoun- 
ters seemed imminent. 

Senor Gomez spoke for more than 
an hour and his speech undoubtedly 
won over Senores Castro, Robau and 
Manduley. He appealed to the 
patriotism of delegates and rehearsed 
the long fight for independence, de- 
nouncing as perjurers all who favored 
the Platt Amendment, on the ground 
that they had sworn to draw up a 
constitution for an independent re- 
public. 

Several Conservatives rose and 
asked Senor Gomez to retract, but 
he absolutely refused. 

The following delegates voted 
against the majority report: 

Gomez, Gener, Portuondo, Lacret, 
Manduley, Cisneros, Ferrer, Fortun, 
Robau, E. Tamayo, Silva, Castro, 
Zayas and Aleman. 

Senores Rivera and Bramo were 
absent. 

The convention will continue its 
sessions which will be devoted to 
drawing up the election law. 

La Discussion, in an extra this 
evening exclaims: ‘‘Now will come 
immediate independence !”’ 
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CONFEDERATE VETERANS ADJOURN. 





Old Officers Re-elected—Dallar, Texas, Place 
of Next Meeting—The Battle Abbey. 

Mempuis, Tenn., May 29.—The Con- 
federate veterans’ convention ad- 
journed this evening to meet next 
year in Dallas, Texas. 

General John B. Gordon was re- 
elected Commander of the oruer 
without opposition, and the scene 
which followed the announcement 
that for one year longer he would 
preside over the work of the organi- 
zation, was touching. The old sol- 
diers sprang to their feet and cheered 
the General with frantic energy. 
Delegates climbed upon their chairs, 





Franklin, Mecklenburg, Onslow, 
Cherokee, Caldwell, Bladen and 
Henderson. 

As previously announced,every dis- 
trict in Durham county is to get the 
advantage of the rural library law, 
owing to the philanthropy of Col. 
Julian S. Carr, who has announced 
that he will donate the ten dollars to 
each of the districts other than the 
first six in the stead of the State. in 
this way toevery district in that coun- 
ty in which the necessary ten dollars 
is raised by the people of the district 
an additional ten dollars each will 
be donated by Colonel Carr and the 
County Commissioners. 

The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction suys that he has received 
letters of inquiry from nearly every 
county of the State, which indicates 
that a great deal of work is being 
done with a view to raising subscrip 
tions so that the State aid can be 
asked. It is thought that by the 
time the appropriation is available, 
July 1, there will scarcely be a coun- 
ty in which there will not be a dis- 
trict which has not qualified to re- 





ceive the fund and purchase the 


‘our children poorer thun we are.! library.—Ruleigh Post. 


made the building ring with their 
shouts and filled the air with their 
| waving hats as they applauded him 
lugain and again. It was a minute 
or two before the General could mas- 
ter his emotion sufficiently to ex- 
press his thanks for the honor 
awarded to him, and to express his 
gratitude for the expressions of good 
will with which his re-election had 
been received. 

The convention has been memor- 
able in another respect, and that is 
in the decision that steps ure to be 
taken for the erection of the Battle 
Abbey in Richmond. The work of 
erecting a memorial to the cause of 
the South has passed beyond the 
preliminary stage and now the actual 
buildings will be commenced. With- 
in ninety days the members of the 
Executive Committee will meet in 
the city of Richmond for the pur- 
pose of completing details for the 
commencement of the building and 
the laying of the corner-stone. The 
committee has in hund the funds to 
warrant the work and from now it 
is expected that there will be no 
more delay in the erection of the 
' memorial. 





WHAT IT SIGNIFIES§ 


Decision in the Porto Rico Tariff Cases 
Analyzed—One Point Involved—Ceded 
Islands Become Domestic Territory, but 
Congress May Legislate For Them as It 
Pleases. 


WaASHINOTON, May 28.—John T. 

Richards, solicitor-general of the 

Department of Justice, to-night gave 

out the following statement regard- 

ing the decisions of the Supreme 

Court in the Porto Rico cases: 

‘‘The important question involved 

in these cases was whether the ces- 

sion contained in the treaty of Paris 

made Porto Rico and the Philippines 

an integral part of the United States, 

within the meaning of the provision 

of the Constitution requiring all 

duties, imposts and exercises, to be 

uniform throughout the United 

States. The court held that the ces- 

sion did not make Porto Rico and 

the Philippines an integral part of 

the United States within the mean- 

ing of this limitation, but simply 

made it domestic territory of the 

United States, subject to the full 
control of Congress, which could be 

exercised without reference to this 
limitation. This limitation, the court 
held, was intended to apply to the 
States of the Union, and does not 
apply to acquired territory unless by 
the treaty or the subsequent act of 
Congress it is incorporated within 
and becomes an integral part of the 
United States. 

“The decision is a substantial vic- 

tory for the government. It sus- 

tains to the fullest extent the so- 

called insular policy of the adminis- 

tration. The government now has 
the sanction of the Supreme Court 
for governing these islands as their 

needs require. The court holds that 
the Constitution did not of its own 
force apply to these ceded territories 
placing their people, their products 
and their ports on an immediate 
equality with ours and conferring 
upon them all the rights, privileges 
and immunities enjoyed by the peo- 
ple, the products, and the ports of 
the several States. While their fun- 
damental rights are preserved by 
these underlylng principles of the 
Constitution which apply elsewhere, 
the status of their citizens and the 
nature of the customs and commer- 
cial regulations are problems to be 
determined by Congress under the 
exercise of the power vested by the 
Constitution in Congress to pass all 
needful rules and regulations for the 
government of the territory belong- 
ing to the United States. 

-‘Obviously, whatI have said above 
as to the cession of Porto Rico ap- 
plies equally well to the cession of 
the Philippines, so that the Presi- 
dent is perfectly free, under the 
Spooner act, to govern the Philip- 
pines as their needs and our interests 
may require. 

‘“‘At the same time that the court 
has sustained to the fullest extent 
the contention of the government in 
in these cases, it has held as a mat- 
ter of statutory construction that 
the Dingley act could not be held to 
impose duties on goods brought from 
Porto Rico, because by the cession 
Porto Rico became territory belong- 
ing to the United States, domestic 
territory and therefore ceased to be 
a foreign country.”’ 
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EQUALITY OF MAN REPUDIATED. 


Lonpon, May 30.—The Morning 
Leader (radical) declares that the 
Supreme Court’s decision isa revo 
lution that overturns the very basis 
of the Declaration of Independence. 
The United States are now about to 
tax Porto Rico much as King George 
taxed them. They have thrown 
aside completely the old dogma about 
the natural equality of man. France, 
after all, has been truer to the re. 
publican ideal, for even Algiers and 
Tonquin are departments sending 
representatives to Paris. The Anglo- 
Saxon race no longer leads in the 
matter of freedom. 
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THEIR RESIGNATIONS NOT ACCEPTED. 


Co.umsiA, 8. C , June 1.—Gov. Mc. 
Sweeney, returning from Memphis 
yesterday, has notified Senators Mc- 
Laurin and Tillman that he will not 
accept their resignations. His reasons 
may be putina few words. A can- 
vass between them would result in 
bitterness, stir up the people just at 
a period when they are trying to get 
together for the material progress of 
the State, and would be a campaign 
of pe: sonalities instead of education. 
Next year there will be ample oppor. 
tunity for a full discussion. Holding 
these views, the governor says his 
duty is plain. 

Sena:or Tillman says the governor 
cannot refuse to accept, and that the 
canvass must continue. 
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DISTRESS I8 GREAT. 





Hundreds of People in the Mountain Coun- 
try Without Food or Shelter. 


CHATTANOOGA, May 30.—There is 
much destitution among the people 
of the flood-devastated district of 
East Tennessee. The worst situa- 
tion is at Elizabethtown. Hundreds 
of homes of poor people were washed 
away with all their contents, leav- 
ing the sufferers without bedding, 
shelter or food. Anappeal has been 
made on behalf these people by Lee 
F, Miller, a citizen of Elizabethtown, 
but contributions are coming in 
slowly. All contributions should be 
sent to him. Congressman Brown- 
low has requested the War Depart- 
ment to furnish the sufferers with 
one thousand tents_and they will be 
sent. 

From Elk Park, down the Doe to 
its union with the Watauga, below 
Elizabethtown, down the Watauga 
to the Holston, along the Holston 
through Sullivan and Washington 
counties, and along the Holachucky 
in Greene county the desolation is 
widespread. Every bridge, with one 
or two exceptions, is gone. Mills, 
houses and barns were washed away. 
A dispatch from Johnson City, 
Tenn., says: ‘‘News has reached 
here of distress in the, back moun- 
tain districts of Carter, Johnson and 
Union counties and Mitchell county, 
N.C. Five hundred people at Hamp- 
ton and Roan Mountain need help. 
One hundred homes in Mitchell 
county are gone and five hundred to 
seven hundred people are without 
food,and clothing. Help must come 
bygway of this city, all other .com- 
munication being cut off. Provis- 
ions must be carried afoot to these 
places.’’ 


Senator Fairbanks, of Indiana, was 
formally announced last week asa 
candidate for President before the 
Republican national convention of 
1904. 
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SENATOR McLAURIN’S ADDRESS. 


The Junior Senator from the Palmetto State 
. Replies to the Statement Made, by His Col- 
league. 

CHARLESTON, 8. C., May 30.—Sen- 
ator John L. McLaurin issued an ad- 
dress to the people of the State from 
his home in Bennettsville to-day. He 
opens by saying that the recent ad- 
dress to the people by Senator Till- 
man makes it necessary that he 
should say something in explanation 
of his motives and actions, and that 
“had it not been for Senator Till- 
man’s intrusion upon the Gaffney 
meeting there would have been no 
necessity for it. A joint debate was 
precipitated by him contrary to my 
wishes and of the gentlemen who in- 
vited me.’’ He continues: 

“It is too late now to consider 
whether it was wise or unwise, and 
the people must judge between us. 
I desire to announce my candidacy in 
opposition to the senior Senator for 
the unexpired long .term, and I will 
discuss with him ina fair and repu- 
tuble manner the national issues of 
the day, and leave it to you to judge 
who can more honestly and honor- 
ably represent you in the United 
States Senate. In 1597 I was elected 
to,the Senate us a Democrat, and I 
am, still a Democrat. 

“The people shall judge of our 
Democracy, and not the senior Sen- 
ator. The senior Senator is addicted 
to making reckless and false charges 
against others which he ,never sub- 
stantiates.. An honest man is always 
chary in charging others with dis- 
honesty—the thief often cries, ‘stop 
thief.’ He is an ambitious boss and 
habitual disturber of the political 
peace of South Carolina. 

‘*Fellow-citizens, there never will 
be anything like unity or quietude 
umong Our people until he is rele- 
gated,to private hte. His incendiary 
appeals to, class, hatred and preju- 
dice,,such as he made at,Gaffney to 
factory operatives, and his dictato- 
rial spirit and utterances, will keep 
up dissensions and discord in the 
State. With the aid of ,the, people, 
I will. make a heroic effort to break 
down bossism, with its, train cf po- 
litical,evils, and I invite all good,cit- 
izens to assist me to inaugurate an. 
era of free thought, free speech and 
independence of action in South Car- 
quietude of a farmer’s life yin Edge- 
field county,,,could ,be viewed,as a 
pitchforkless,pigmy and a biessing to 
the State.”’ 

The machinists employed in the 
shops of the Southern Railway last 
week joined the Seaboard Air Line 
machinists in a strike fora nine-hour 
day. They seem to be well organ- 
ized, and it is quite probable that 











they will win. 








The Progressive Farmer, June 4, 1901. 
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The Home Circle. 








WHEN THE QUAILS CALLED IN THE WHEAT. 


There are never days so joyous as the childhood days at home, 


And no spots so full of glory as the 


places where we’d roam, 


Say within some wayside orchard, where their lace the spiders spun, 
And the shade was an oasis in the desert of the sun ; 
And the green fields spread about us, and blue fields spread above, 


And the whispers of the leaflets was 


as low as murmured love ; 


While a rent was torn throngh silence when, from out their green retreat, 
Pairing doves began their cooing, and the quails called in the wheat. 


Why, to tarry by some streamlet was a glory for the sight, 
As we watched the shoaling suckers flash like bars of splintered light ; 
There was peace within the singing of the farm hands in the vale, 


There was cadence in the beating of 


the red-head’s tiny flail : 


Out among the clover blossoms or the grapevine’s fragrant glooms 
-hums sound like a hymn that lingered tangled in the blooms ; 

And we had our childish fancies, saw our castles rise complete, 

When the doves begin their cooing and the quails call in the wheat. 


Would that we could call back one short day of all those days, 

For a stroll about the meadows and the old familiar ways ; 

And while drinking in the beauty where the wild rose cheers the dawns 
With the fragrance spilled from censers swinging on celestial lawns, 

See an old form at the homestead, as her singing meets our ear. 

In a voice whose music somehow is the dearest one may hear! 

And we half wish life had ended with the childnood vision sweet, 
When the doves began their cooing and quails called in the wheat. 


— Will T. Hale. 





A COLLEGE 


DOES 
By President Charles F. Thwing, 
‘“Swecess’ 


The sacrifice incident to a college 
course involves an investment of at 
least five things. 

1.—It is an investment of money. 
To go through college represents a 
sum seldom less than one thousand, 
two hundred dollars, and seldom 
more than five thousand dollars. 
This investment of money should 
mean, and usually does mean, a 
return in money. About one-third 
of the graduates of many colleges 
are now entering business, and at 
least a part of the return of the in- 
vestment made in college education, 
by those who ener business, should 
be made in money. Illustrations 
abound to prove that the financial 
returns received by a college gradu- 
ate, are very remunerative. The 
graduate begins his business career 
at the bottom, and receives the 
wages which the lowest subaltern 
does and must receive; but he rises 
rapidly from the bottom, and, the 
higher he rises, the more rapid is his 
progress. Only last night a great 
manufacturer said to me, “I am 
looking for a man to come into my 
office, to whom I can pay more than 
$10,000 a yeur;’’ and, shaking his 
head, he added, ‘I can’t find him.’’ 
The place to look for men who are 
capable of earning $10,000 or $50,000 
a year is the list of the graduates of 
the American colleges of the last ten 
or thirty years. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad is taking many college men 
into the various departments of its 
service.The pecuniary rewards which 
these men will receive, in the next 
forty years, will represent a very 
high rate of compound interest upon 
the sum invested in an education. 

2.—But the pecuiary return, some 
would say, is the least vital, impor- 
tant as it is. The return in time 
of the investment in in a college edu- 
cation many would consider of more 
advantage. Education is a great 
time-saver inacareer. It represents 
the going back a few steps of the 
one who is to make a leap; it gives 
a spring, a buoyancy, and a swiftness 
and effectiveness. The four years 
which a boy spends in college helps 
him to get into the great places in 
his chosen calling earlier, and prob- 
ably to continue in them longer. I 
chance to know that one of the 
greatest retail houses in one of the 
greatest cities—the identity of which 
{ cannot, of course, reveal—has re- 
cently drawn up articles of part- 
nership to cover the next fifty years. 
Among the articles of the compact is 
that every son of these partners 
shall serve an apprenticeship of five 
years; but, it is added, every son 
who has had a college education may 
have this period of five years re- 
duced to three. This instance possi- 
bly receives additional force from 
the fact that this house is composed 
of members of that race which, on 
the whole, furnishes the best mer- 
chants in the world,—the Jewish; 
a race that has not been specially dis- 

tinguished—despite many conspicu- 
ous exceptions,—for its partiality 
towurd the hignaer educativo. One 
of the great hardware firms Of Cleve- 
land is accustomed to say that, when 
a college graduate has been in its 
employ a fortnight, he is of as much 
value as a high-scool graduate who 
has been in its employ four years; 
and, of course, after the fortnight, 
his value increases in a geometrical 
ratio. This remark of my Cleve- 


EDUCATION PAY? 

of Western Reserve University, in 
* for June. 

college student invests in. He puts 
work into his studies and into all 
the conditions which go to make up 
his college life. But the result of 
the work which his teachers and 
companions also put in, he takes 
out, and these results are of larger 
significance than the work he him- 
‘self contributes. He is able, thus, 
to enroll himself with that noble 
|company, existing for more than 
two thousand years, which is known 
|as scholars. This company is repre- 
| sentative of the worthiest and great- 
est which the world has known. He 
is, moreover, privileged to think of 
himself asa gentleman. Whatever 
the conditions of his birth, he hence- 
forth belongs with those who seek 
for the betterment of the race, and 
who are not content with material- 
istic and commerciai ideals. The 
fine old English phrase, now so often 
abused, :‘a gentleman and scholar,”’ 
can be truthfully applied to him. If 
he can wear it worthily it repre- 
sents graciousness of character with- 
out severity, self respect without 
arrogance, and appreciation of oth- 
ers without laudation. 

4.—A college education also stands 
for the investment of power. The 
student invests power, and power 
he takes out; for education creates 
and increases power. Two forms it 
especially promotes, which modern 
life demands: the power to think, 
and the power to will. The power 
to think is the greatest intellectual 
power. The power of knowledge 
is the power of the granary, which 
gathers up and holds the harvests 
of many a field; the power of 
thought is the power of the mill 
which grinds these harvests into 
flour for the use of man. The power 
of thought is the power to see, to 
foresee, to reason, to judge, to infer. 
It is the power which every study 
of the college helps to train. Lan- 
guage gives discrimination ; science, 
observation, analysis, synthesis; 
mathematics, also, analysis and syn- 
thesis,—the taking apart and the 
putting together elements of 
thought; history, comprehension ; 
and philosophy, self-repletion and 
self-discovery. In some ways,—and 
the exact way is still unknown,—the 
man who pursues these and the other 
studies of the college four years be- 
comes a thinker. When he entered 
college, he knew little, and could 
think less; when he leaves college, 
his knowledge is still limited enough ; 
but he has gained a distinct power 
to think. The power to think is 
most urgently needed in the life of 
every person. Ask the heads of the 
great corporations of the United 
States what is the quality which 
they most wish to find, and which 
they learn, is the hardest to find in 
the men who come to them seeking 
employment, and the answer will 
largely be, the quality of being able 
to think. The power of the will is 
to be directed by the graduate, as by 
| all other men, to the control of him- 
lself ard to the eontrol of othera. 











| Tue men who yo to pieces usually 
go to pieces on the rock which is 
| called appetite. The college man is 
, taught by his college to control ap- 
| petite,—not to control it simply, but 
to transmute appetite into an ele- 
|; ment of strength. He also becomes 
experienced in the control and man. 
|agement of men. Through his rela- 


| tions with all the students, and es- | 


friend of mine who is the manager 
of a Utah mine at an annual salary 
of twenty thousand dollars, said re- 
cently: ‘‘Harvard College through 
its teachers helped me much; Har- 
vard College through its football 
team helped me very much more.”’ 
To him scholarship was something ; 
executive power was of greater 
value. The power to think clearly, 
largely, truly, and the power to will 
promptly, firmly, and with large in- 
telligence, represent a mighty form 
of the investment in a college educa- 
tion. 

5.—There is only one other form 
of this investment to which I shall 
allude, and this is comprehensive of 
all: The student invests himself, 
and that is just what he takes from 
the investment, but it is a different 
self from the one which he put in. 
It is a self larger, finer, nobler, 
more symmetrical in the relation of 


piring, with greater 
achievement, 
difficulty, more quiet in triumph, 
more eager to do the best of which 
itis capable, und more determined 
to promote the rule of righteousness 
and to extend the realm of truth. 
Such a selfhood for each man, a col- 
lege education represents. Too 
often the college fails to secure this 
noblest result in the personality of 
its graduates; but, to not a few of 
them, the college is a mother, who 
has given not simply life, but has 
also, creating life in the student, 
nourished it into life eternal. 


i 


THE BRIDE AT LAST SAID “OBEY.” 


power 





Butit was Only After the Groom Had Seized 
His Hat and Started to Leave. 

In telling about ‘‘Some People I 
Have Married,’’ in The Ladies’ Home 
Journal for June, the Rev. D. M. 
Steele says: *‘Being an Episcopalian 
I always use the formal printed ser- 
vice of the Prayer-Book. In this 
the greatest sticker is ‘obey.’ One 
day a couple came to me, bringing 
as witnesses the parents of both 
bride and groom. Everything pro- 
ceeded smoothly to the point, ‘love, 
honor and obey,’ when the bride re- 
fused to suy the last. I repeated it 
and waited. Again she refused, and 
Ishut up my book. Then there was 
ascene. They talked it over, and 
the more serious they argued and 
discussed the more stubbornly she 
refused. The parents became angry, 
the groom excited, and the bride hys- 
terical. To humor her he joined in 
the request to have me leave it out. 
But I liked the fellow and decided 
that a little sternness from me in 
the present might be a favor to him 
in the future. Soltold him I had 
no authority to change it and would 
not doso. I tried to show the fool- 
ishness of her objection, but it was 
no use. Finally, I said to him: 
‘Well, this household must havea 
head somewhere. I will leave it out 
for her if you willsay it.’ Then it 
was his time to refuse, which he 
did. He gathered up his hat and 
started for the door when, presto 
change! she sprang after him, led 
him back by the hand, looked meekly 
up at him and said it.’’ 


—~ oe we 


FRAGMENTARY PHRASES. 


It is easy enough to forgive when 
you are quite sure it is the most 
provoking thing you can do. 

No man should ever make excuses 
to a woman who loves him. Let him 
say he is sorry and loves her, and 
she will make the excuses, and ac- 
cept them too. 

It is something to make people 
cry, more to make them laugh, most 
to make them think.—Margaret 
Wentworth, in Lippincott’s. 


—_-— oe 
ALLEGED FUN. 


‘‘His Honor is at steak,’’ said the 
waiter when the county court judge 
was at dinner. 

* * ee * * * 

‘*How can one tell whether or not 
a man has wheels in his head?’’ ‘*By 
the spokes that come from his mouth, 
my boy.’’—Judge. 

* * oe * 

Ella—Isn’t Charley 
simpleton? 


* * 
Smudgkins a 


Kitta—Liow, pray? 

Eila—The other evening when he 
was kissing me I told him to stop, 
and he did.—Roxbury Gazette 

* * * * * * 
| Sir William B., being at a parish 
| meeting, made some proposals which 
| were objected to by a farmer. Highly 
|enraged, “Sir,’’ says he to the far 
| mer, ‘tdo you know that I have been 





|at two universities, and at two col- 


land friend seems to be too strong. | pecially through his interest in or|leges ut each university?” Well, 
but! venture to give it as evidence | work for the various associations of | Sit,’’ said the farmer, ‘‘what of that? 


of the claim that a college educution 
is a good investment of time. 
3.—Work, too, isa force which the 


‘ 


| the college,—athletic, social, scholas- 
tic,—he is teaching himself to be an 
| administrator, and executive. A 


|IT hada calf that sucked two cows, 

and the observation I made was, the 
more he sucked, the greater calf he 
grew.”’ 








Our Social Chat. 


EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, N.C. * 


AS CONTRIBUTORS to this department of 
The Progressive Farmer, we have some of the 
most wide-awake and progressive young ladies 
and young men and some of the most en rtain- 
ing writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. 

YOU ARE REQUESTED to join by sending 
usa letter on some subject of general interest, 
and writing thereafter as often as possible. 

WHEN WRITING, give full name and post- 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 
If you do not wish your real name to appear 
in print, give name by which you wish be 
known as a Chatterer. 

TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as a rule 
elapse between the time a letter is written an 
the date of its publication. 

ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 
The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 











AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 


Once more I greet the members of 
our circle. It seems a long time 
since I chatted with you. Doubtless 
many of you know how utterly blank 
one feels after being shut in with 
the sick several weeks; if so, you 
will excuse the dulness of this letter. 

We have this week a nice letter 


intellect to heart, of heart to will,| from a new member, Ruby. It is 
and of will to conscience; more as- | 


one of the most interesting letters 


of | we have had for weeks, and I hope 
more potent under | 


we shall hear from Ruby often. 
Other nice letters are those from 
Mrs. 8. H.H. and Cheerful Patsy. 
A Yadkin county lady asks me to 
give her the addresses of several pe- 
riodicals which she names. The 
Young People’s Weekly is published 
by the David C. Cook Publishing 
Co., Chicago, Ill. The New York 
Outlook can be reached by address- 
ing 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. The Ladies’ Home Journal is 
published in Philadelphia and the 
Youth’s Companion in Boston. I do 
not know the addresses of the other 
two periodical which she names. 
Now, let us make Social Chat 
brighter thanever. The commence- 
ment season is over, and the young 
people at home. This means, too, 
that the burdens of the older peo- 
ple will be lightened somewhat. 
So let us hear from all the old mem- 
bers of the Social Chat, and from 
others who wish to join, and fill our 
three columns each week with bright 


and helpful letters. 
AUNT JENNIE. 


ep eee 


TO RENOVATE HATS. 


DeaR AvuUNT JENNIE:—When a 
young mother has several little giris, 
the buying of new hats is quite an 
item, hence some wish to ecomomize 
by cleaning several as good as new. 
Ican recommend this recipe and a 
hat may be freshened at home to 
look like new: Filla pail half full 
of warm water and add a dessert 
spoonful of pearline to it; immerse 
the straw hat, moving it up and down 
until every fiber is wet. Then lift it 
from the water, lay it on a table and 
brush it thoroughly with a stiff 
brush. After all soilureis removed, 
rinse inclear warm water. Allow it 
to drip tor a few minutes, then iron 
it with a thin cloth between. Press 
the iron over a bowl or pail, or any 
article that matches it in shape, and 
when this is dry, press the brine, 
using the bare iron upon the wrong 
side to increase the stiffness. After 
this it will look like new. I hope 
the other readers will also profit by 
this excellent method. 

Mrs. 8. H. H. 

Scott Co, Ky. 


—weee 


- am 
THE LITTLE ‘NO HARMS.” 


DrarR AUNT JENNIE :—There are so 
many little ‘‘no harms’’ in these 
days, especially among the young 
people, that are hurtful to their 
good character, little things of a de- 
grading sort that led to greater 
things. 

The young man that is a ‘dram 
Grinker,’’ perhaps thinks it no harm 
to just take a dram with his friend, 
but he will find if he keeps taking 
drams he will end in something 
short of high character. Our young 
girls, too, should beware of many 
things in which the world says there 
is ‘no harm.’’ Remember, dear 
girls, that little ‘‘no harms’’ some- 
times lead to ‘‘great harms.’’ We 
should ever look well to our char. 
acters. ‘‘A good name is rather to 
be chosen than great riches.”’ 

A true and pure heart is the foun- 
dation of good character. ‘From 
the abundance of the heart the | 
month We y ft 


sue 


keth.”’ very 
quently hear it said, ‘It is no harm 
to do this,’’ or, “It is no harm to do 
that,’’ but we should remember that 
these little ‘‘no harms’’ usually are 
but the beginning, und the begin- 
ning of things good or bad, leads to 
an ending. If the young man or 





young woman begins life in the | 
right road, it will most always lead 
to a more perfect station in life. It | 
takes an amount of self-denial and | 
watchfulness to attain an unblem. | 
ished character, but perseverance | 
will win. CHEERFUL Patsy, 
Alexander Co., N. C. 


| 
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AN INTERESTING LETTER FROM MECK- 
LENBURG. 


Dear AunT JENNIE :—My husband 
is a farmer and a subscriber to The 
Progressive Farmer, and I have long 
desired to write to ‘‘our corner,”’ 
but being the mother of four little 
ones and doing all my house-work, 
it seemed as if the time for writing 
could never be found. I imagine this 
to be the reason, to some extent, at 
least, that more of the sisters do not 
write. I have recently been sick for 
a few days and wish to tell the Chat- 
terers how my well-meaning, but 
thoughtless, visitors affected me; 
being very nervous at the time, I 
suppose I was too easily affected. 

One lady, whose intentions were 
of the kindest, set my nerves all 
a-tingling by tip-toeing into my 
room and all over the house, and, 
when sitting in the room adjoining 
mine, conversing in whispers to the 
others; then tip-toeing to my bed, 
she would ask numberless questions 
in regard to my feelings and if I 
wanted this or that and if she could 
be of any service whatever—when 
all the time all I would have asked 
her to do would be to sit down and 
give me a few quiet moments. Sol 
was glad when her visits terminated. 

In strong contrast to this was the 
actions of another friend, whose vis- 
its were most welcome ; it rested me 
just to see her walk in. She would 
come in, not like a whirlwind, but 
quietly with a firm tread, sit down 
and converse in moderate, even 
tones that made one forget there 
were such things as pain and nerves, 
never asking, but looking, to see if 
there was anything she could do, 
then going at it slowly and quietly 
as if she had a few minutes to de- 
vote from her own time to that of 
the sufferer. 


Now, dear Chatterers, please do 
not think this sketch is written for 
the sake of gossiping about my 
friends and neighbors, for this was 
far from being my motive. It was 
written with the sincere hope that 
it might suggest ideas to some who 
may even now be visiting the sick 
and on behalf of the suffering ones 
themseives. 

Aunt Jennie, why may we not 
start an exchange among ourselves? 
Each of us may have something 
that another would like to have, if 
they only knew it, so I move that 
we start the exchange. I have sev- 
eral things that I would exchange—a 
Lallah Rookh Dress Cutting System, 
for geraniums or rose bushes well- 
rooted; a few novels for others, 
and some well-tested cooking recipes. 

Have any of the Chatterers visited 
the State Hospital and the Deaf and 
Dumb School at Morganton? Trav- 
eling last winter on the Asheville 
road I stopped off at Morganton and 
paid a visit to both places and felt 
myself more than repaid. The hos- 
pital is a most beautiful place, with 
its well-kept grounds, fine brick 
buildings and green houses. One 
of the attendents being a friend, I 
I was shown over the whole place 
from the green house to the laun- 
dry and even to the cold storage 
and barn. They have very fine cat- 
tle and swine at both institutions. 
The attendents seem very kind and 
efficient, but oh! how sad to think 
of the poor inmates whose lives are 
lived out in delusions too horrible 
for us toeven think about. Those 
of us who are blessed with a ‘‘sound 
mind in a sound body”’’ cannot be 
sufficiently thankful to the Giver of 
all good gifts for His great blessings. 

The Deaf and Dumb School is 
also a sad sight but in a different 
way, for although being deaf, 
they have sound minds and many 
of them are exceedingly bright and 
not a few very talented. They have 
a most kind superintendent and 
teachers, and everything is done 
that can be for their comfort and 
welfare, not only physically, but 
morally and mentally. It is won- 
derful how they teach a totally deaf 
and dumb child to speak. They have 
a large brick school building, well 
equipped, and the whole place is 
lighted by electricity and heated by 
Sieam 5 “Una ave 
a happy, contented household. 

I greatly regretted that I did not 
have time to stop off at the Orphan- 
age, but hope to have that pleasure 
also in some not very distant day. 

Will some of the sisters who have 
small children, tell in their letters 
what helps they use in teaching the 
Bible stories to their little ones? 

Begging Aunt J°nnie’s pardon for 
taking up so much space from better 
writers, I will close, with best wishes 
for our Progressive Farmer. 

Rosy. 


nave cXxcei cut eaiti 


Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 


SSS 
VINES IN THE BACK YARD. 


At this season of the year when 
the farmer is busy in the field and 
garden and the housewife is in th, 
midst of that charming (?) occupa. 
tion, housecleaning, besides hay} 
the extra work of setting the hons 
and caring for the little chicks, it 
seems impossible to find time to 
spare forgnything else. But a few 
moments spent in planting vines and 
hardy plants or shrubs in bare nooks 
and corners of the back yard woulg 
be time well spent. 

There is no reason why the back 
yard should not be madea delightful 
spot instead of being left ugly ang 
uninviting. And old stump, a high 
board fence, or even the unpainted 
sides of a wood-shed, can be hidden 
very effectively by Virginia creeper, 
or any other attractive vine of quick 
growth. A row of those old-fash. 
ioned but brilliantly colored flowers— 
hollyhocks—along the fence, more 
than repays one for all the time ang 
labor spent in planting and cultivat. 
ing them. Plant morning glories 
liberally. 

Don’t spend all your spare time 
beautifying the front garden. Give 
the back yard some attention. A 
few thickly spreading vines will 
cover a multitude of imperfections, 
and will be a constant source of 
pleasure to every member of the 
family.—Orff’s Review. 





"AN OBSERVATION. 


“T have observed,’’ remarked the 
Scientist to the landlady at the coffee 
end of the table, ‘‘that the tongue of 
the whale has been known to yield 
as much as a ton of oil.”’ 

‘“Hum,’’ said the landlady with 
disagreeable personality, ‘and I 
have observed that some people don’t 
yield a great deal of cash when it is 
needed.”’ 

“And I have also observed,’’ pro- 
ceeded the Scientist as he stuck his 
fork into the eye of a helpless potato, 
“that the tongue of a woman has 
been known to yield much more con- 
versation than a whale’s tongue 
yields oil.’’ 

After which there was as much 
silence at that table as both products 
referred to.—Detroit Free Press. 


In all my reading in The House- 
keeper, I have never seen a letter 
from my part of North Carolina, 
nor know one beautiful mountain 
retreat to be mentioned. I guess we 
‘‘Tar-heels’’ in Western North Caro- 
lina are somewhat vain of our sur- 
roundings and our climate; at any 
rate I have heard people say so, but 
—have we not a right to be? Not 
that there are no drawbacks, and 
serious ones, too. Forinstance, peo- 
ple very seldom get rich here. It is 
lovely for those who already own a 
goodly share of this world’s goods, 
for God has been lavish in His gifts 
to this section. But it is not much 
of a country for the farmer, because 
the market is so uncertain. The 
truck farmer always can dispose of 
his produce, but when entire tracts 
of land are given up to cabbage, 
which is an uncertain crop, it is apt 
to be a dead loss to the unlucky 
owner, rotting on his hands before 
he can get them shipped. No one 
starves to death here. In all my life 
I never heard of such a thing,—it is 
only that this is too old a country 
for people to get very rich in. We 
certainly have a right to boast of our 
scenery, our mountains ‘“‘lifting uP 
their hands to milk the clouds.” Is 
it not a proof of our having a beat- 
tiful country that George Vander- 
bilt, after going all over the face of 
the globe, chose to build his palace 
here? Think of our clear, spark- 
ling streams, dashing down the 
mountain side! We hear no Niagara, 
but a lady who has been to Niagara 
and Yosemite Falls told me that she 
would rather look at Bridal Veil 
Falls any time, because the grandeur 
of the greater falls gave her a feel- 
ing of oppression while these Bridal 
Veil and numberless others brought 
only a sense of the beautiful, and 
filled her heart with thankfulness. 
—Augusta Richman, Hendersonville, 
N. C., in the Housekeeper. 


And when, in the evening of lite, 
the golden clouds rest sweetly and 
invitingly upon the golden moun- 
tains, and the light of heaven 
streams down through the gathering 
mists of death, I wish you a peaceful 
and abundant entrance into the 
world of blessedness where the great 
riddle of life will be unfolded to you 
in the quick consciousness of « sou 
redeemed and purified.—J. G. Hol 
land. 





Nations, like individuals, are pow- 
erful in the degree that they com- 
mand the sympathies of their neigh- 





bors.—Geo. T. Angell. 
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Christian Life Column. 


Children’s Column. 








THE CHOIR INVISIBLE. 


I join the choir invisible 
y jon immortal dead who live 
again : 
Ia minds made better by their pres 
ence ; live . 
alses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the 
night like stars, : 
And with their mild persistence, urge 
man’s search 
ster issues. 
rere So to live is heaven: 
To make undying music in the world, 
Breathing aS beauteous order, that 
controls - ; 
with growing sway the growing life 
of man. 
So we inherit that sweet purity 
For which we struggled, failed, and 
agonised, 
With widening retrospect that bred 
despair. 
Rebellious flesh that would not be 
subdued, 
A vicious parent shaming still its 
child,— 
Poor anxi-us penitence,—is quick 
dissolved ; 
Its discords, quenched by meeting 
harmonies, 
Die in the large and charitable air ; 
And all our rarer, better, truer self, 
That sobbed religiously in yearning 
song, 
That ved to ease the burthen of 
the world, 
Laboriously tracing what must be, 
And what may yet be better—saw 
within 
A worthier image for the sanctuary, 
And shaped it forth before the mul- 
titude 
Divinely human, raising worship so 
To higher reverence more mixed with 
love— 
That better self shall live till human 
Time 
Shall fold its eyelids, and the human 
sky 
Be gathered like a scroll within the 
“tomb 
Unread forever. 
This is life to come, 
Which martvred men have made 
more glorious 
For us who strive to follow. May I 
reach 
That purest heaven ; 
souls 
The cup of strength in some great 
agony ; 
Enkindle generous ardor; feed pure 
love ; 
Beget the smiles 
cruelty — 
Be the sweet presence of a good 
diffused, ’ 
And in diffusion even more intense. 
So shall I join the choir invisible 
Whose music is the gladness of the 
world —George Eliot. 


be to other 


that have no 





THE POWER OF PRAYER. 


There is a power in prayer which 
must be experienced in order to be 
known ; and the oftener it is experi- 
enced the stronger becomes the char- 
acter. This grows out of the fact 
that in prayer the soul comes in per- 
sonal communion with its Lord. The 
personal association of one person 
with another is necessary in order to 
the fullest exercise of influence. The 
look of the eye and the tone of the 
voice cannot be written down in ink ; 
hor can one feel the grasp of a hand 
that is animated by the pulsation of 
4warm heart, unless there is a per 
Sonal presence. Sometimes we in- 
stinctively supply these things when 
Teading after one with whom we are 
Prsonally acquainted. This imagina- 
tion gives life to the cold words 
Which have been written long ago. 
This is because the soul naturally 
‘raves intimate association with the 
rsons who have given impression 
tothe thoughts. God communicates 
With us in His word, but we long for 
that intimate association with Him 
Which is found in prayer. As a lit 
tle child clings to its parent, and 
Watches every expression of counten- 
‘ice and tone of voice, so may we 
ome into personal commnion with 
cnr Lord, and be able to see his hand 
in Providence, and hear His voice in 
the roaring storm or whispering 


phyr.—Trans-Mississippi Presby- 
rian, 
A PRAYER. 
The fetters Thou imposest, O Lord, | 


&€ Wings of freedom. There is no | 
| 





WHY CATS WASH AFTER EATING. 


You have noticed, little friends, 
That cats don’t wash their faces 
Before they eat, as children do, 
In all good Christian places. 


Well, years ago, a famous cat, 
The pangs of hunger feeling, 
Had chanced to catch a fine young 
mouse, 
Who said, as he ceased squealing, 
‘‘All genteel folks their faces wash 
Before they think of eating !”’ 
And, wishing to be thought well 
bred, 
Puss heeded his entreating. 
But when she raised her paw to wash, 
Chance for escape affording, 
The sly young mouse said his good- 


ye 
Without respect to wording. 


A feline council met that day, 
And passed in solemn meeting, 
A law forbidding any cat 
To wash till after eating. 


—The Outlook. 


————- 


TOM’S MISTAKE. 


On the station platform two men 
stood waiting for their train, says a 
writer in the Youth’s Companion. 
Another man, with a pick and shovel 
on his shoulder, was passing on his 
way to work. He was not more than 
fifty or fifty five years old, but his 
gait was stiff and labored, and there 
was a pronounced stoop 1n the figure. 
His overalls, once brown, were lime- 
bleached and faded to a soft ‘old 
rose,’’ and bagged dejectedly at the 
knees. The face under the weather- 
beaten cap was stolid and listless. 
As he slumped along in his heavy 
cowhide boots, he apparently em- 
bodied that most persistent and 
most pathetic figure which medixval 
Europe called the serf, and more 
modern Europe calls the peasant, 
and the census enumerator of Amer- 
ica of to-day sets down as ‘“‘unskilled 
labor.’’ As he crossed the elder of 
the two men on the platform pointed 
him out to his companion. ‘That 
man and I were schoolmates. He 
was not dull at his books, and 
ought to have made a better condi- 
tion for himself in life.’’ 

“What's the matter with him? 
Does he drink?’' asked the young 
man. 

‘““No. Nothing of that kind has 
hindered him. When he was about 
fifteen years old he was offered a 
dollar a day to dig acellar. This 
seemed large wages to him, and he 
left school and took the job. He 
was proud of his size and strength, 
and this offer made him feel so inde- 
pendent that he rather looked down 
on the rest of us boys. He never 
went back to school. He found 
work todo that required no tech- 
nical skill, only muscle used under 
an overseer’s direction, and he kept 
at it. I remember Judge Haines, 
one of the school committee, met 
Tom—his name is Tom Mahan—and 
said to him: ‘My boy, you are mak- 
ing a mistake and doing a foolish 
thing. If you must work, why don’t 
you learn a trade?’ ‘I’d have to give 
my time three or four years for 
nothing. What would be the use of 
that? I’m as strong as a man, and 
I’m getting a man’s wages now,’ said 
Tom. ‘Strong?’ said the Judge. ‘Are 
you as strong as one of my horses? 
They work for their keep, but I have 
to pay the man that drives them $30 
a month besides his keep; and 
the man who shoes them gets 
three dollars a day. If strength 
counts for so much, I wonder the 
horses don’t strike and look fora 
job laying brick or carpentering.’ 
But Tom thought the Judge was only 
joking with him. He couldn’t see 
why he should give his time to learn 
atrade or some profitable business 
and work for nothing, as he said, 
when he could work for wages, and 
so he went his own way.”’ 

“There are thousands like him,”’ 
said the other man. ‘‘They never 
learn to do any special kind of busi- 
ness, and never seem to realize that 
the reason the trained blacksmith or 
the skilled carpenter, or the sales- 
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/is because he has given time to learn- 


man, gets higher wages than they do 


to use his head, as well as his 


ing 
c Tf bors would only 


et and hands. 
keep the importunt tact in miad, 
that muscle—mere physical strength 
—is always one of the cheapest things 
in the labor market, and that so far 
as price is concerned it matters little 
whether a man furnishes it or a 
horee, there would be fewer men to 
be classed as ‘unskilled labor.’’’ 


—— 


Wanted More Practice.—‘‘ No, 
Bobby,’’ said his mother ; ‘‘one piece 
of pie is quite enough for you.”’ ‘‘It’s 
funny,’’ responded Bobby, with an 
injured air. ‘‘You say you are anx- 
ious for me to learn to eat properly, 
and yet you won’t even give mea 


| the Atluntic Monthly. 


Miscellaneous. 





KIND. 


English women who fuss a sight of 
themselves as others see them. Wo- 
man nature is woman nature the 
world over: so perhaps women fuss- 
ers at the four corners of the earth 
may find something in her remarks 
that will strike home. She says: 
“Can there be anything more un- 
comfortable and embarrassing for a 
guest than to be entertained by a 
restless, fussy hostess, or for the 
latter to have to entertain the same 
sort@f guest? A fussy woman can 
never be called a well-mannered one. 
She has no repose, no dignity, none 
of that wellbred calmness which is 
so admirable in a woman, none of 
that gracious and friendly courtesy 
that so speedily and completely sets 
staangers at ease. Good natured 
and desirous to please and give pleas- 
ure, anxious todo her duty as wife, 
mother and mistress, she is yet 
rarely successful, for a fu:sy woman 
is seldom an observant one, being 
always too busy to notice whether 
those around her are pleased or an- 
noyed until they speak out plainly 
and express their feelings in words. 
The truth is that she cannot under- 
stand the charm and peace most 
people find in being occasionally left 
alone, allowed to go their own way, 
to follow their own inclinations, 
without remark and remonstrance. 
To the casual visitor and mere ac- 
quaintance the fussy man or woman 
is a bore, perhaps, but of whom they 
are tolerant because of their good 
nature, their obvious friendliness 
and desire to be hospitable. It is 
only the family and intimate friends 
who feel the real discomfort and 
misery that can be caused by their 
excess of zeal and continued inter- 
ference in every little matter that 
concerns the daily life and doings of 
those around them.’’—Ex. 
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THE BIBLE THE KEYSTONE TO ENGLISH 
STYLE. 


In all study of English literature, 
if there be any one axiom which 
every one has accepted without ques- 
tion, it is that the ultimate standard 
of English prose style is set by the 
King James version of the Bible. 
For examples of limpid, convincing 
narrative we go to Genesis, to the 
story of Ruth, to the quiet earnest- 
ness of the Gospels ; for the mingled 
argument and explanation and ex- 
hortation in which lies the highest 
power to the other side of literature, 
we go to the prophets, and still more 
to the Epistles of the New Testa- 
ment ; and for the glow of vehemence 
and feeling which burns away the 
limits between poetry and prose, 
and makes prose style at its: highest 
pitch able to stand beside the stir- 
ring vibrations of verse, we go to 
the Psalms or the book of Job or the 
prophecies of Isiah, or to the trium- 
phant declaration of immortality in 
the Epistle to the Corinthians. If 
one were to figure the whole range 
of English prose style in the form of 
an arch, one would put the style of 
the Bible as its keystone ; and one 
would put it there not only because 
it is the highest point and culmina- 
tion of prose writing, but also be- 
cause it binds the whole structure. 
On the one side would be the writing 
which tends more and more to the 
colloquial which, beginning with 
such finished and exquisite talk as 
Dryden crystallized in his writings, 
runs off into the slack and hasty 
style of journalism; on the other 
side, such more splendidly and 
artfully colored prose as Sir Thomas 
Browne’s or the ponderous weight of 
Dr. Johnson, degenerating in the 
hands of lesser men into preciosity 
or pedantry. And with such expla- 
nations we fold our hands in the 
comfortable feeling that here, at any 
rate, is one question of literature 
settled for good: the standard of 
English prose style is the standard 
of the authorized version of the 
Bible; that style is so clear and so 
noble that there is nothing more to 
be secounted for.—J. H. Gardiner in | 


‘Do you believe a cure can be 
effected by the laying on of hands?”’ 
“Certainly ; that’s just the way I 
cured my Johnny of smoking cigar- 
ettes.—Credit Lost. 


Teacher: ‘‘How many divisions of 
mankind are there?’’ Bobby: ‘*My 
paw says it is divided into the people 
who earn a living without getting it 
and those who get a living without 
earning it.’’—Credit Lost. 











chance to practice.’’—Washington 
Hatchet. 
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THE PREVAILING FAULT OF WOMAN- 


An English writer has been giving 
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DR. S 
In view of the great multitude of 
|\women suffering from some kind of 
jfemale disease, and yet unable to find 
jany cure, Dr. Hartman, the renowned 
‘Eynexcologist, has announced his wil- 
lingness to direct the treatment of as 
many cases as may make application to 
him during the summer months with- 
out charge. 

The treatment will be conducted by 
correspondence. The doctor will pre- 
scribe all medicines, applications, hy- 
gienic and dietary regulations neces- 
sary tocomplete acure. The medicines 
|prescribed can be obtained at all drug 
stores. This offer will hold good only 
during the summer months. Any wo- 
man can become a regular patient by 
sending a written statement of her age, 
condition of life, history and symptoms 
of her derangements. 

All cases of female diseases, including 
menstrual irregularities, displacements, 
ulcerations, inflammations, discharges, 
irriistion of the ovaries, tumors and 
dropsy of the abdomen, should apply at 














. B. HARTMAN. | 


TO THE WOMEN OF THE UNITED STATES. 
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once and beconie registered as regular 
patients. All correspondence will be 
held strictly confidential. No testimo- 
nials of cures will be given to the public 
except by the express wish of the 
patient. 

As is well known, Dr. Hartman is the 
President of the Hartman Sanitarium, 
an institution which has a department 
devoted exclusively to the treatment of 
female diseases. He is thus brought to 
see thousands of such cases every year, 
the most of whom return to their homes 
to be treated by correspondence. The 
principal remedy he relies upon in such 
cases is Peruna, which every woman 
shonld have, who has any affection of 
this kind. Those wishing to become 
patients should address Dr.S. B. Harr- 
MAN, COLUMBUS OHIO. 

No one knows better than Dr. Hart- 
man how much the women suffer with 
diseases peculiar to their sex. No one 
knows better than he does how many 
of them suffer with such diseases. Pa- 
tiently, hopefully, wearily, and often 





silently, they eke outa miserable exist- 
ence year after year. 


eral years with a chronic female de- 
rangement had finally given up all 
hope of being cured. She had tried 
physician after physician, and remedy 
after remedy, without any permanent 
improvement. Her treatment had cost 
her husband, who was a poor man, 
hundreds of dollars. 
obliged to deny themselves many com- 
forts of life in order to get money 
enough to pay the physicians. 


pened to read an item which contained 
the news that Dr. Hartman would treat 
such cases free of charge by letter. She 
immediately wrote the doctor, describ- 
ing her case, and giving him all her 
symptoms. Shesoon received a letter 
telling her exactly what to do and what 
medicines and appliances to get. She 
began the treatment (the principal rem- 
edy being Peruna) at once, and in a 
few weeks was well and strong again 
and able to do her own work. 


without becoming one of Dr. Hartman’s 
regular patients had the following ex- 
perience. Miss lda Green writes from 
Baldwinville, Ga.: “Peruna is wonder- 
ful and good, and acertain cure for fe- 
male weakness, 
have been taking doctor’s medicine for 
several years, and found that none did 
me any good. 


always sick. 
conclusion to give up, and not use 
any more medicine. 
indeed for the past two years. 
“ust before I began to take Peruna 
I was very weak, besides I was 
bilious and constipated. 


falling of the womb, with bearing down 
pains. 


and Beauty.” 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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A woman confined to the house sey- 


They had been 


Picking up the paperone day she hap- 


Another woman who used Peruna 


I have been ill and 
“Every day it wasa worry. I was 
I had come to the 


I was sick 


“T nad pains in my back and side and 





“One day while reading my news- 


paper, I came aeross an ad., read of the 
book for women entitled, “Health and 
Beauty,’ and ser:t for it. Then I began 
to use themedicine. After using several 
bottles I am row thoroughly cured.” 


Send for free book, entitled, “Health 
Address Dr. Hartman, 
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N. C. Cotton Planters’ Association. 
President—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, N. C. 
Secretary—Jno. P. Allison, Concord, N. C. 





N.C. Tobacco Growers’ Association. 
President—John S. Cunningham, Cunning- 
hams, N.C. 

Vice-President—J. B. Phillips, 
N.C. 

Secretary—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, N. C. 
Treasurer—W. B. Upchurch, Morrisville, N. C. 


Battleboro 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Col. R. W. Wharton, Washington, N. C.; Dr. 
R. H. Speight, Wrendale, N. C.; R. H. Ricks, 
Rocky Mount, N. C.; H. H. Knight, Eagle 
Rock, N. C.; W. L. Kennedy, Falling Creek, 
N.C.; Gen, T. F. Toon, Lumberton, N.C.; Dr. 
Elias Fulp, Fulp, N. C.; W. L. Bouldin. 
Archdale, N. C. 





N. C. Farmers’ State Alliance. 
President—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, Lin- 
coln Co., N.C. . 
Vice-President—J. T. Paschal, 
Chatham Co., N. C. 
Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Co., N. C. 
Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. Mit- 
chell, Wayne Co., N.C. 

Chaplain—Revy. W. 8S. Mercer, Moyock, Curri- 
tuck Co., N.C. 

Doorkeeper—Geo. T, Lane, Greensboro, Gui- 
ford Co., N.C., 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R,. H. Lane, Aurora, Beau- 
fort Co., N.C. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. Gra- 
ham, Machpelah, N. C. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, N. C. 
W.B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N. C. 

John Graham, Warrenton, N.C. 

Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. C. 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N.C. 


Pittsboro, 





N. C. State Horticultural Society. 


President—J. VanLindley, Pomona, N.C. 
Vice-President—W. F. Massey, Raleigh. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Franklin Sherman 
Raleigh. 

District Vice Presidents—R. C. Simon, Ollen 
Warren, J. 8S. Westbrook, O. W. Blacknall, 
D. E. Parker, C. R. B. Caldwell and Dr. Balm- 
sere. 

Executive Committee—B. Von Herff, P. H. 
Beck, J. F. Gulliver, J. Van Lindley and Frank- 
in Sherman, 

N.C. Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Director—George T. Winston, West Raleigh, 
N.C. 

Agriculturist—Benj. Irby, West Raleigh, N.C. 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Raleigh, 


N.C. 
Professor of Animal Husbandry—J. M. John 
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», Take $100, give your wife $35.68 for 

@ pin money. Purchase a draft or mon- 

ey order for $64.82 and mail it to us 

and we will =~ you at once, our 

No. 320 Light Two-Spring Phaeton—the best 

ever sold anywhere for $100. spot cash. 

The $35.68 you give your wife represents 

the two extra profits you would have to 

pay in getting the jobfrom a dealer. We 
Sell Direct from our Factory 
and give you 
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before you pay 

for it. 
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TAKE TWO OR MORE PAPERS 


This Tells You How to Get Them 
at Reduced Rates. 


; N‘ YWADAYS papers are so 
cheap that nearly every- 
§ body can afford to take two or 
é more. We have arranged a list 
of some of the best in the land 
and can furnish them in con- 
nection with THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER at a lower price than 
you can secure them singly. 
Here is the list. The price to 
the left is the regular sub- 
scription price of Tar Pro- 
GRESSIVE FARMER and the pa- 
per named both for one year. 
The price to the right is that 
special price at which we can 
$ send bothforoneyear. :::: 
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N. C. Crop Pest Commission. 
8. L. Patterson, Chm’n, Raleigh; Dr. Geo. T, 
Winston, Raleigh; J. Van Lindley, Pomona, 


North Carolina Department of Agriculture. 
OFFICERS, 

Commiussioner—S. L. Patterson. 

Secretary—T. K. Bruner. 

Assistant, in Chargeof Immigration—J. W. 

Thompson, 

State Veterinarian 

State Chemist—B. W. Kilgore. 

Entomologist and jBotanist—Franklin Sher- 

man. 

Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh, 

N.C 








N.C, Swine Breeders’ Association. 
President—J. M. Johnson, West Raleigh, 
N.C. 

Vioce-President—C. C. Moore, Charlotte, N. C, 
Secretary—Frank E. Emery, West Raleigh, 
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Finding our readers who have 
purchased copies so enthusiastic in its 
praise, and that there are yet hun- 
dreds anxious to secure copies, we 
have again made arrangements for 
handling for a few weeks longer the 
world-famous book— 


“in His Steps; 
What Would Jesus Do?” 


BY CHARLES M. SHELDON, 


The October Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal reports that 


SIX MILLION COPIES 


of this “phenomenally successful” 
book have been sotd, 
— , oo 

In order that no one shall fail to 
read this book on account of price, 
we have arranged a special edition 
and make the following exceptionally 
liberal offers. 
j39"To any paid-up subscriber, or to 
any person sending us $1 on his sub- 
seription, we will send a copy of this 
great work for only 


saexasanes TEN CENTS EXTRA 


NOT SET A GDPY FREE! 


j2"'To any person sending us 50¢ in 
new subscritions, or #1 in renewals 
(not one’s own), we will send a copy 
of this work 
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Order to-day. Address: 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N.C 
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Living Issues. 





“DEFECTS IN THE AGRICULTURAL SYS- 
TEM OF THE COTTON STATES.” 





The Costly ‘‘One Crop” and Tenant Systems— 
The Broad Acre Plan—Lack of Organiza- 
tien and Education. 

Looking over some old papers last 
week, we came acrossa copy of an 
address with the above title. It was 
delivered by the founder of The 
Progressive Farmer, Col. L. L. Polk, 
before the Inter-State Convention of 
Farmers, held in Atlanta, Ga, in 
August, 1887. In it were mentioned 
five causes of the impoverished con- 
dition of Southern agriculture, and 
these were so accurately and lucidly 
set forth that we offer no apology 
for reproducing herewith that por- 
tion of the address. Fourteen years 
have passed since the address was 
delivered ; the speaker and many of 
those that heard him have passed 
over the river. Now let Southern 
farmers of 1901 pause fora minute 
and take their bearings ; let them find 
out what were the sore evils that 
beset their section fourteen years 
ago, and inquire as to the progress 
that has been made in wiping out 
these evils. Andif it appears that 
there is still room for improvement, 
if we are convinced that ‘‘there re- 
maineth yet very much land to be 
possessed,’’ let us quit ourselves like 
men and begin the task. Inthe ad 
dress referred to, Col. Polk said : 

But are we of the cotton States 
laboring under the aggregate evil of 
accumulated individual error, or the 
more important and serious trouble 
of inherent defects in our agricul 
tural system’? Representing a coun- 
try of such vast and immense capa- 
bilities as are found within the limit 
of these ten States with its great 
variety of climate and fertility of 
soils, with its wonderful adaptability 
to the successful cultivation of all 
the leading agricultural products 
known to the civilized world, with 
its admirable and inviting conditiozs 
for diversified husbandry, with its 
accessibility to the markets of the 
world, with all the inherent condi 
tions to make it indeed a mighty 
agricultural and industrial empire ; 
why should any industrious owner 
of its fruitful soil, work hard, live 
hard and die poor? 

Where is the trouble? I mention 
first : 

THE ‘‘ONE CROP,”’ OR ‘‘ALL COTTON”’ 

SYSTEM. 

The close of the war found us with 
our sons slain, our fair fields devas 
tated, our homes desolate and house 
hold goods destroyed, without money, 
without food, without implements 
with which to work, ourcredit gone, 
labor utterly destroyed, our systems 
wiped out, the accumulated wealth 
of generations swept away as by a 
breath, and we were left friendless 
and unaided to depend on those high 
qualities of true manhood which are 
always evoked by terrible emer. 
gencies. 

We “‘beat our spears into pruning- 
hooks and our swords into plow- 
shares,’’ and turned, with a faith 
and devotion that was sublime, to 
the solution of problems so graphi 
cally described by your eloquent 
Grady this morning, and which would 
have appalled any hearts but those 

that had been educated in the terrible 
ordeal through which we had passed. 
For four years our ports had been 
locked against the world. The de 
mands of commerce were hushed 
amid the thunderings of internal 
war, and our fleecy cotton fields were 
appropriated for supplies of bread 
for our struggling and beleagered 
armies. The world wanted and 
needed the cotton of the South, und 
the South in turn wanted and needed 
the money of the world, and in that 
supreme hour of our extremity we 
yielded to the seductive and delusive 
promise of speedy relief, if not fubu- 
lous wealth, and turned a deaf ear to 
the wholesome lessons and admoni- 
tions of a prosperous and independ- 
ent past. Every interest of the farm 
was subordinated to the production 
of cotton. We said to the Northern 
and Northwestern States, ‘‘Muke 
everything we need—our meat, corn, 
flour, hay, fertilizers, fruits, butter, 
potatoes, and ten thousand things 
we don’t need—put your price on 
them, and we will raise one crop 
with which to pay for it all and you 
may price that crop.’’ Magnanimous, 
but disastrously unwise proposition. 
Never wus the connections between 
cause and effect more forcibly illus- 
trated or traced than in the results 
which most naturally followed. With 
that old-fashioned, wise and only 
safe policy for the Southern farmer 


abandoned, viz,: the raising of our 


we drifted away from the sheet- 
anchor of our safety and independ- 
ence. Habits of reckless extrava- 
gance and improvidence grew on t8, 
debt, the iron-gloved tyrant, was 
robbed o! his terror, the wretched 
sluvery of liens and mortgages was 
invoked and welcomed, ruinous 
pr.fits on the necessaries as well as 
the luxuries of life were freely prom- 
ised if not paid, stock was neglected, 
diversification of crops abandoned, 
rates were paid on money and sup 
plies that would have wrecked the 
whole financial system of this gov- 
ernment in ninety days, and finally 
the lordly gambler, under the sanc- 
tion of legal authority, appears on 
this tempting and truitful scene of 
wild and extravagant speculation 
and absolutely and arbitrarily fixes 
the price of the whole crop. Our in- 
dependence as farmers surrendered, 
asystem of genteel tenantry estab- 
lished—that we may have the privi- 
lege of producing the leading com- 
mercial crop of the world, the price 
of which we can no more control 
than can the shepherds in the high- 
lands of Scotland. 
Why should the Southern farmer 
pay one dollar, or more, per bushel 
for corn, when he can produce it at 
home ata cost not to exceed fifty 
cents per bushel? 
Why should the Southern farmers 
pay ten to fourteen cents per pound 
for bacon, when he can produce it at 
home at five cents? 
Why should Southern farmers pay 
millions of dollars annually for com- 
mercial fertilizers, when for most of 
our soils and crops they may produce 
a better article for half the money? 
Why should the Southern farmer 
pay twenty to twenty-five dollars 
per ton for hay, when he may pro- 
duce it on his farm at twodollars per 
ton? Fighting grass all summer and 
buying it all winter ! 
Why is it that thousands and thou- 
sands of freight trains come south- 
ward loaded with the products of 
Northern farm and so many of them 
are returned empty? 
My heart was moved this morning 
with pride as I listened to the gifted 
Grady in his thrilling and eloquent 
portrayal of the magnificent resour- 
ces and capabilities of this Southern 
lund. But the crowning argument, 
in my judgment, to sustain the claim 
that it is the grandest country on 
the globe, is the fact that it has un- 
dergone this stupendous drain on its 
energies and resources for these long 
years and we are alive. It could 
have been accomplished nowhere on 
the globe except on Southern soil 
and by Southern men. 
The next defect, I notice, is 

OUR “TENANT SYSTEM, 
by which I mean that practice among 
the farmers in the South of renting 
or leasing lands to tenants to be 
managed und cultivated according to 
their own methods. In my judg- 
ment, no system could be devised 
ior more unremunerative and un 
profitable crops, or for the more cer- 
tain exhaustion and destruction of 
our lands. With our cheap and 
naturally fertile lands, if we had in- 
telligent, skilled and reliable labor, 
subje.ted to wholesome rules of 


European countries, then 
might we hope for the best resuits. 
But I hazard nothing in saying that 
with this practice engrafted on our 
agricultural system, neither the ten 


lubor discipline und labor system, as 
in England or other old andadvanced 
indeed 


was rich in proportion as he was able | 
to increase the number of his slaves | 
and to multiply his broad acres. And | 
what though, by his system of farm- | 
ing, fair and fertile fields were ex- | 
hausted, laid waste and abandoned? | 
He had but to slay and destroy his | 
magnificent forests to replace them | 
with fresher and richer fields, to be 
in their turn depleted, exhausted and | 
ruined. Shall this proces of deple- | 
tion, exhaustion, waste, and ruin be | 
continued? Shall the generations | 
which are to follow us continue to | 
be robbed? 
Mr. President, slavery is gone. In 
the name of progress, in the name of 
our children, let those systems and 
practices born of its existence, go 
with it. 

4, WANT OF UNITY OF AOTION OR CO- 
OPERATION AMONG OUR FARMEES. 
Every interest of any magnitude 
in the civilized world is protected 
and advanced by the fostering care 
and power of co-operative effort ex- 
cept that of agriculture. It is ex- 
posed as a helpless prey to all, and 
all prey upon it. Co-operatien, or- 
ganization, ccnsolidation are the 
watch-words of the hour in all de- 
partments of progress, and yet the 
farmers of the land are slow to dis. 
cover its mighty and resistless power. 
‘‘No man liveth to himself’’ is a law 
that isas unyielding in its demands 
and operations on the farmer as the 
one which declares that he ‘‘shall 
eat bread in the sweat of his face.” 
Do the farmers.of neighborhoods, 
of townships, of counties, of States, 
meet together, counsel together, act 
together for their common advance- 
ment and protection and for their 
mutual good? Do they complain of 
imperfect and unprofitable methods 
and systems? Do they complain of 
unjust laws, and discriminating legis- 
lation? Where is the remedy? Bo- 
longing to 51 per cent of the entire 
population of the United States en- 
gaged in the various occupations 
and constituting 71 per cent. of that 
of the cotton States—where is the 
remedy? 

5. A WANT OF PRACTICAL TRAINING 
AND AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION FOR 
THE MASSES. 


Our system of education, not only 
in the South, but throughout the 
country, has hitherto, tended to the 
development of only one department 
of human effort, viz: conquest on 
the forum of renown in professional 
life. In our system of education no 
conquests in the great field of agri- 
culture were planned—no avenues 
for distinction and renown were 
opened up to the aspiring young 
mind in the great field of industry. 

The great and imperative need of 
our people and of our time, is the 
practical education of the masses. 
Wherever attainable, give the youth 
of the South brightly burnished 
mental machinery, but we owe it to 
ourselves, to our posterity and to the 
w rid to see t» it that they are 
given weapons of practical knowl- 
edge with which to fight life’s battles. 
Let us teach them how to work and 
teach them to be proud of it. Let 
us teach them how to make a dollar 
and how to live on 90 cents of it. 
Establish institutions for the prac- 
tical, industrial education of the 
musses of our people. It will be a 
glorious day for the South, when 
our young men shall not be ashamed 
to hang their diplomas in their work- 
shops, their factories, their lxbora- 


\its distribution and thoroughness. 


| ple by the school privileges which 


ant nor landlord may expect remu 
nerative results, and the farmer who 
persists in it will leave to his chil- 
dren a legacy of old fields and gullies. 
For if there be any one phase of the 
labor system of the South which is 
settled beyond all question among in- 
telligent Southera turmers, it is that 
we muy hope for no improvement of 
lands or crops or methods if left to 
the control of free-negro tenunts 
The wage-lubor system, established 
on the equitable principle of giving 
a just price tor lubor, and demuand- 
ing in return a just equivalent from 
labor, wouid give to the employee 
and those dependent on him the full 
benefit of a fair vulue tor his labor 
and would keep the cure and culti- 
vation of the lands where it should 
under the direct contol 
and supervision of the owner 
3. THE **BROAD ACRE’’ 

Is it not harder to cultivate a two 
hundred acre furm poorly, than it is 
to cultivate a hundred acre farm 
Can that system of tarming 
be right which impoverishes the soil 
and reduces the yield? Can that 
system of furming be right and| 
profitable which does not improve | 
the soil and increase the yield? 

The average farmer in the South 


tories, their school-rooms, their 
counting rooms and their farm 
houses. It will be au glorious day for 


AS IS EDUCATION 80 IS PRODUCTION. 





By Chas. W. Dabney, of the University of Ten- 
nessee, 


The chief characteristic of the 
nineteenth century has been the ex- 
tension of the benefits of education 
to the masses of the people. Its 
chief lesson is that education in- 
creases the wealth producing power 
of a people in direct proportion to 


In fact the relations between educa- 
tion and productivity are so well un- 
derstood now that you can measure 
the wealth-producing power of a peo- 


they have enjoyed. Statistics show, 
for example, that the power of the 
different States to earn money is in 
direct proportion to the length of 
the period the average citizen of 
each has attended school. To illus- 
trate, the average school period in 
1898-’99 of each inhabitant of the 
United States was 4.4 years; of 
Massachusetts, which has the best 
schools, was 7 years; of Tennessee 
was a little less than three years. 


States in the year 1800 was less than | 
$30 a year, or 10 cents a day, count- 
ing 306 working days in the year, for 
each man, woman and child ; by 1850 
the production had increased to 
nearly $92 a year, or 30 cents a day ; 
and in 1899 it was about $170 a year, 
or 55 centsa day. The production 
of Massachusetts in 1899 was $260 
for each man, woman and child, or 
85 cents aday. The most favorable 
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INCHESTER 


**NEW RIVAL ”’ 
FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 


No black powder shells on the market compare with the ‘‘ NEW RIVAL’*® 
formity and strong shooting qualities. Sure fire and waterproof. Get the Al Aaa 


New Haven, Conn, 








BOY TPT ae 








DER, NUTRITIOUS. 


$10 per pair. 


ers. 


THE GREATEST MEAT PRODUCERS 1! tie der, 


POULTRY AND BELGIAN HARES! Best of meat—WHITE, TEN 
PROFIT quadruples other varieties of stocks 
BELGIAN HARES—Sons and daughters of imported Rufous Red. 
Sires and Dams at $5 to $25 per pair according to age and quality, 
BELGIAN GREYS, just the same as far as meat is concerned—33 te 
We have the BEST and offer at the lowest prices 


Best strains of BROWN LEGHORNS, SILVER WYANDOTTES 
and ATLANTAS—our new breed. World beaters as layers and moth. 
Eggs, $1 per setting, or $5 per 100 for next 90 days. 
Special price Brown Leghorns in quantities. 


PHIL. S. WADE & CO., 213 Lawton St., ATLANTA, Ga, 


$5 per trio. 





“CHATTANOOGA,” « 
a 


A ROMANCE OF THE CIVIL WAR, 


Containing 229 pages, by F. A. MITCHELL 
of United States Army. Have you read it? If oer — 
you send at once before they are all taken. 


Here’s what 


the Evansville Journal says, ‘“‘Contains plenty of stirrin 

The total production of the United incidents and hair-breadth escapes told in a very entertaining manner.” 
number only, which we are sending free of charge to every one who sends 50 cents for a year’ 

subscription to our publication. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address at once: # ss 


We have a limite 
‘3 
SOUTHERN FRUIT AND TRUCK GROWER, 

102 E. Eighth $f., Chattanooga,*Tens, 








NOTICE OF MOTION TO DISTRIBUTE 
PROCEEDS OF SALE. 


NORTH CAROLINA, : 
~ WAKE CouNTY. } Superior Court. 


Before W. M. Russ, C. 8S. C. 
H. V. BUNCH, et als., Plaintiffs, 
vs. 
W. A. PULLEY, etals., Defendants. 


The non-resident defendants in the above 





figures make the total annual pro- 
duction of the peop'!e of Tennessee 
in 1899 less than $116 a year, or 38 
cents a day, for each inhabitant. An- 
other way to express itis to say that 
the average family of five in Tennes- 


ing everything produced on the farm 
and in the home, as well as sales and 
money wages ; while the same family 
in Massachusetts has $1,300 a year 


the United States has $850. Put 
these facts together and we at once 
see their tremendous significance. 
The proportion between the school 
period in Massachusetts, the school 
period in the whole United States, 
and the schools period in Tennessee 
is expressed by the figures 7, 4.4, and 
3; or, multiplying each by 2, by the 
figures 14, 8.8, and 6. The propor- 
tion between the productive capacity 
of each person is Massachusetts, in 
the whole United States, and in Ten- 
nessee is expressed by the figures 
260, 170, and 116; or, dividing by 20 
to bring to terms similar to the 
others, we have 138, 8.5, and 5.8. 
Think of this! 

Education is as 14 in Massachusetts 
to 8.8 in United States to 6 in Ten- 
nessee. 

Production is as 13 in Massachu- 
setts to 8.5 in United States to 5.8 in 
Tennessee. 

This is nota mere coincidence in 
the case of Massachusetts, the United 
States and Tennessee; itis the law 
the world over. The productivity of 

$100 Reward $100, 

The readers of this paper will be pleas 
learn that there is at least one dr ae Se 
that science has been able to cure in all its 
stages, and that is Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure isthe only positive cure known to the med- 
ical fraternity. Catarrh being a constitutional 
disease, requires a constitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system, thereby destroying t!:c foundation 
of the disease, and giving the patient strength 
by buildiag up the constitution and assisting 
nature in doing its work. The proprietors have 
60 much faith in its curative powers, that they 


offer One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testimonials. 


Address, F. J. CHENEY &CO., Toledo,O, 
@Pp &old by Druggists, 75e. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





the South when her young ladies, | 
educated in all the higher and refined | 
arts of life, shall boast and without | 
blushing of equal proficiency in the | 
management of the household and | 
the flower garden Teach them the | 
important principles mvolved in the | 
great Science of Agriculture, the 
nobility of honorable industry and | 
thus lift our boys to a higher plane | 
of thought, of aspiration and of man.- | 
hood. The most pitiable of all the | 
examples of worthless manhood, is | 
that young man who is too proud to 
be poor and who is too lazy to work. 
Ah, the towering spirits that huve| 
been stripped of their bright plum 
age, by this unmanly and cowardly | 
dread of honorable labor! Let us| 
have institutions for the spe.siul prac 

tical training of the brain and the | 
hand, and thus bring forth an army | 
of young men, inspired with a just | 
appreciation of the dignity and no | 
bility of honorable labor, and whose 
skill and ability shall command suc | 
cess. Weneed and must have skilled | 
artisans, skilled mechanics, skilled 
skilled agriculturists, | 
and skilled labor in all departments | 
of industry, if we would develop ana 

utilize all the varied and wonderful 


| scientists, 





is attempting to cultivate too much 





home supplies on our own farms— 


capahilities of this highly favored 


land. The slave-owner of the Soutn sectiun. ! 


see must live on $580 a year, count- | 


to spend, and the average family of | 


‘ entitled special proceedings, to wit, the chil- 
‘dren and descendants of James Scarborough, 
' deceased, and persons interested in his estate, 
‘their names being unknown, will take notice 
, that a motion has been made in the said pro- 
: ceedings to distribute the shares of the said 
‘ non-residents in the proceeds of sale of the land 
| descriqed in the complaint among the plain- 
| tiffs and defendants in said proceedings, and 
that in consequence of said motion the Court 
has made an ORDER that advertisement for 
| Six weeks be made for the said non-resident 
defendants in some newspaper published in 
| Raleigh, North Carolina, and pursuant to said 
: order the said pbon-resident defendants, the 
| children and descendants and persons inter- 
| ested in the estate of James Scarborough, de- 
| ceased, are hereby required to appear and an- 
{ swer or demur to the these proceedings on 
Monday, the first day of July, at the office of 
the Clerk of the Superior Court for Wake 
County, in Raleigh, North Carolina, or be ad- 
judged to be dead and their shares adjudged to 
be the property of the plaintiffs and defen- 
dants named in said proceedings and heirs of 
said non-residents. 7. M. RUSS, 
Clerk Superior Court for Wake County. 
May 9, 1901. 
PEELE & MAYNARD, 
Attorneys: for Plaintiffs. 
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Semi-Weekly 


The Semi-Weekly State, issued 


Tuesday and Friday contains the 


latest telegraphic news from all 
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SHE BELCHED UP BITTER STUFF, 


Mrs. Mary Graham, a housekeeper, age 
42 years, living at 1846 E. Clearfied e 
Station E, Philadelphia, writes, “Ripa; 
Tabules have truly helped me of th: 









feeling after eating and headache and 
belching up of bitter stuff. I have beep 
troubled these last eleven years, since my 
last child was born, with constipation and 
irregular bowels. I would go sometimes 
for three or four days without any move 
ment atall. My friends advised me to try 
them, which I did with the results that I 
have felt greatly relieved. I a ways keepa 
box in my pocket and have recomiinended 
them to many of my friends. I am 2 mem- 
ber of the Alleghaney Avenue Baptist 
ehurch, and also a Sunday schoo] member,’ 
There is scarcely any condition of i}]-health 
that is not benefited by the occasional use 
of R-I-P-A-N‘S Tabule, and the price, 10 for 
5 cents, does not bar them from any home or 
justify any one in enduring ills that are easily 


cured. For sale by druggists. 














Southern | 
Railway. 


The Standard Railway 


of the SOUTH .... 
The Direct Line to all Points. 


TEXAS, 
FLORIDA, 
CALIFORNIA, 
CUBA and 
PORTO RICO. 


Strictly FIRT-CLASS Equipment 
on all Through and Local Trains; 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars on all 
Night Trains; Fast and Safe Sched- 
ules. 

Travel by the Southern and you 
are assured a Safe, Comfortable and 
Expeditious Journey. 

Apply to Ticket Agents for Time Tables 
and General Information, or address 

R. L. VERNON, F. R. DARBY, 

7 ?. A. C. P. & T. A. 
Charlotte, N.C. Asheville, N.C 

NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS. 

FRANK S. GANNON, J, M. CULP, W. A, TURK, 
3d V.P.&Gen.Man. Traf. Man. PA. 
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of the ordinary stove. 
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Oil Stove 


will boil, bake, broil or fry better than a 
It is safe and cleanly—can 
not become greasy, can not emit any 
Made in several sizes, from one 
burner to five. If your dealer does not 
have them, write to nearest agency of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY. 


BLUE FLAME 


From Monday to Saturday—at every 
turn in the kitchen work—a Wickless 
Blue Flame Oil Stove will save laboz, 
time and expense—and keep the cook 
No bulky fuel to prepare 
or carry, no waiting for the fire to come 
up or die down; a fraction of the expense 
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is everywhere Proportional 2 
"iar ola that is their intel- Miscellaneous. 
leotual, physical, and moral training. RESIGNATION oF SENATORS 7 
It isnot the natural resources, the AND McLAUEIN, 
climate, the soils, and the minerals ; nee 
it is not even the race, much as these 
things count in production : but it ig 
education which above everything 
else determines the wealth-earning 
power of # people. 

The population of Massachusetts 
is 2,805,346 ; of Tennessee ig 2,020,616, 
They have the same number of chi]. 
dren to educate. The enrollment 
and the average daily attendance on 
their public schools in 1898-99 were 
as follows: 
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Average 
Enrollm’t. q ly at’dance 
Massach’etts 471,977 360,317 
Tennessee... 499,845 352,734 


: der SP€cialist, and is | 
wonderfully Successful in Promptly Curin 


k, kidney, bladder, Uric acid troy. | 
d Bright's Disease, Which is the worst p ts wn 
orm of kidney trouble, * Speeches of Davie Macon, Murphy, Gaston, 
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show the same general figures in a 
modified form. The wedge com 
binations go to constitute the most 
profitable dairy animals, while the 
combination of parallelograms char- 
acterize the model beef producer. 
There are some very good dairy cows | 
and many fairly profita’le beef cat | 
tle occupying an intermediate place, 
but the best animals for their re- 
spective purposes are found to con. 
form quite closely to the forms above 
given. 

From my own observations, one 
illustration may be drawn. In No- 
vember, 1897, two fresh grade Jersey 
cows, one of the dairy type and the 
other of the beef type, went into a 
herd at thirty-five dollars for the 
first and thirty for the second. There 
was a difference in weight of only 
about forty pounds in favor of the 
beef-formed animal. Records were 
kept of the food consumed and the 
milk produced by each of these cows 
during the four months beginning 
with December ist. They were 
charged market prices for every- 
thing eaten and credited with mar 
ket prices for the milk produced. 
The dairy-formed cow consumed 
$19.20 worth of food and gave two 
hundred and seventy-four gallons of 
milk which sold for twenty cents a 
gallon or $54.80 for the entire amount. 
This sum paid the original purchase 
price of the cow and her feed bill for 
four months and left sixty cents to 
her credit. The beef-formed animal 
consumed $18 worth of food and pro- 
duced one hundred and forty-seven 
gallons of which sold for twenty 
cents per gallon or $39.40 for the en- 
tire amount. This is $8.60 short of 
paying the original purchase price 
and the feed bill during the four 
months in question. This cow was 
sent to the butcher. The other was 
retained in the herd and during the 
year of 1898 she gave $162 worth of 
milk. J. M. JOHNSON. 

N. C. Experiment Station. 
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A HORSE’S SKINNED BACK. 


A Macon county, N.C., correspond- 
ent of The Progressive Farmer wishes 
a remedy for his horse’s skinned 
back. It would be well to remove 
all pieces of dead skin. Then wash 
the wound in castile or any good 
clean soap and warm water. If 
proud flesh has started touch it with 
the end of a stick of Luna caustic 
moistened in water. Then rinse the 
wound with a weak solution of cur- 
bolic acid. Give the back rest from 
any saddle or harness until well. 
Keep up the cleansing and use of 
carbolic solution until fairly healed. 
Treat daily until pus ceases to form. 
Regulate the diet to keep the bowels 
open and feed freely enough to put 
the horse in a gaining condition. 
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KEER FLIES FROM THE MILK. 


One of the troubles of the dairy 
farm, and in fact at the creameries 
and the factories, says Mr. W. H. 
Potts, is the ever present nuisance, 
the fly, and this is more accentuated 
during the summer months. Flies 
will get into the milk buckets and 
milk cans if special precautions be 
not adopted to exclude them. At 
the creameries and factories the re 
ceiving vat stands open and affords 
ample opportunities for fiies to per- 
petrate suicide. With our advanced 
knowledge of dairy and other bac- 
teriology we are now well aware 
that this element forms a distinct 
menace tothe purity of our dairy 
products. Dr. Schultz, the eminent 
bacteriologist of Berlin, has submit 
ted thousands of flies to microscopic 
examination, and his results and 
conclusions are simply surprising. 
The fiy’s foot is shaped like the 
mouth of a trumpet. The circular 
portion secures a grip on a flattened 
surface. The vacuum being com 
plete, seeing the trumpet-shaped foot 
is hollow, a firm hold is thus secured, 
and a fly can walk up a perpendicu- 
lar pane of grass as readily as it can 
travel over one lying horizontal. In 
the hollow portion of the trumpet- 

shaped foot is a space which forms a 
receptacle for’ bucterial life. The 
doctor found microbes in the feet of 
about 30 per cent. of flies caughtin the 
country, and in the city about 40 per 
cent. In the hollowof one footalone 
he discovered over 100 microbes. It 
is known to all how fiies will walk 





over and revel in filth, dirt, dead 
The 
foot retains the objectionable germ 


flesh and other vile matter. 


life which is the cause of putrefac- 
tion. 


hostile element which tends toaffect 
flavor and aroma detrimentally. We 


should ze.lously guard ugainst this 


evil, and freely recognize the im 
portance of keeping the flies out of 


On getting into the milk they 
convey to or inoculate it with an 


Horticulture. 


CULTIVATING THE YOUNG ORCHARD. 








Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
The cultivation of a young orchard 
insures better trees and better grow- 
ing ones, so that of two orchards 
the one that is stimulated in its early 
stages will always show a macked 
superiority over the neglected one. 
Cultivation of the orchard means 
something more than the mere stir- 
ring of the soil and the turning un- 
der of weeds and plant growth. 
There should be some crops planted 
in the young orchard regularly, nt 
for the purpose of raising crops 
therefrom, but for turning under to 
increase the fertility of the land. 
There is no better cro» for the young 
orchard than cow peas. These should 
be planted freely, and turned uxder 
the following spring In planting 
and cultivating it should be remem. 
bered that early cultivation is the 
best. Cultivation later than the first 
of July is dangerous. Up to this 
time any crop can be cultivated 
among the young trees, but ufter 
that the soil should be left alone. 
By properly planting crovs and 
turning them under when the orch«ri 
is very young we store up fertility 
for future use that will pay. The 
young trees may not be able to ab- 
sorb and use up all the fertility 
stored there by an annual crop of 
cow peas or clover; but in time the 
roots of the trees will spread and 
find this stored-up energy. Thus 
some orchards geta splendid sturt 
in this way, and continue to develop 
through long years ot after neglect. 
It is because the soil was made so 
rich by early cultivation that it 
takes years to use it all up. If a 
very little cultivation is given to 
such an old orchard the life of the 
trees will be greatly prolonged. 
As arule we do not pay sufficient 
attention to the cultivation of our 
orchards, contenting ourselves in 
many instances in merely adding a 
little fertilizer or grass around the 
tree. Itisonly by enriching all the 
land between the rows of trees that 
we assure to ourselves successful 
trees and crops. When wedo this 
systematically and continuously we 
cannot fail to be gratified with the 
results. The trees will be stronger 
and healthier, the fruit iarger and 
finer and the annual harvest heavier 
throughout. JAMES 8S. SMITH. 
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CANNING FRUIT. 





Pick the very best truit and be 
sure there is no sour sour or decayed 
fruit among it. Do not put in cne 
vessel more than enough to fili one 
half gallon can. I use two vessels, 
so that while [ till one can fruit for 
another is becoming hot. I preter 
bright new tin cans. While my 
fruit is cooking I prepare my cans 
by washing them in hot water in 
which I put a teuaspvontui or more of 
soda to sweeten them. Dry them 
and set them about the stove to keep 
them hot. 
them also about the stove. When 
your fruit has boiled begin to fill the 
cans. When filed put on the top 
and with the hanile of a case knife 
press edge of the top down on rub. 
ber. Turn the can b ittom upwards, 
and if nothing runs out youure ready 
for the next canning, and the fruit 
will be hot enongh by tus time. L 
can towatoes a little different trom 
other fruit. I first pus water in 
pans, having them over haif tuil, 
and when it boils hara I deop in my 
tomatoes—never More tian enough 
to filla quart jur—cover them and 
let them boil until every tomato be- 
comes hot clear through Then dip 
the tomatoes out, with as littie water 
as possible. and can as other fraift. I 
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Wash the tops and set | 


The Progressive Farmer, June 4, 190'. 





























use glass jars altogether and lose no 
fruit. When I empty a fruit jar I 
wash it, and put it away without the 
top, because you can get outa little 
dust more easily than you can the 
odor and impurities of a closed jar. 
The secret lies in having fresh, 
sound fruit and clean, sweet cans.— 
Mrs. J. D. Jackson, Franklin, Ky. 








Farm Miscellany. 


KILLING BABY WEEDs. 








We are now approaching, are in 
fact already in, the weed killing sea- 
son. Much of our success in keeping 
fields free from these pests of the 
farmer will depend on the way in 
which we doit. We have been for 
years urging farmers who wish the 
best results with young stock to feed 
the babies because with increased 
vitality and the necessarily much 
less food far support he can get 
greater gains. With the same ear- 
nestness we urge them to kill the 
baby weeds and by ‘‘baby weeds’’ 
we mean weeds that are merely 
sprouted and have made but little 
growth. It is the weed seed with 
the long white sprout on it that has 
not even yet appeared that is the 
easy one to kill. It has not rooted 
but is living solely on the stored 
plant food in the seed and a very 
slight disturbance on a hot day does 
the business with it and forever. 
With the Success weeder or with 
any other weeder or even a light har. 
row or surface cultivator, so far as 
weeds are concerned, success de- 
pends mainly on attacking the weeds 
in their infancy. If you allow the 
weeds to get their leaves to the air, 
establish a root system and forma 
sod then you will have to go after 
them in the old-fashioned way, re- 
quiring several times the labor and 
with results less satisfactory. 

We never forgot the lesson taught 
usin our boyhood on the farm not 
to use the harrow on a cloudy day ; 
to commence as early as we liked in 
the morring but to quit half an hour 
before sun down. The theory was 
that when these weeds were small, 
scarcely in the haby stage, a slight 
disturbance of the soil followed by 
the hot sun killed them, while if the 
day was cloudy and cold and no sun 
or if they were disturbed late in the 
evening the work would have to be 
done over again in the morning or 
the next day. This of course does 
not apply to weeds that have be- 
come rooted. If the farmer will 
permit the weeds to get the start of 
him and establish themselves he 
must not complain if it takes addi- 
tional labor and sweat, and if in the 
end that work is not complete. All 
this emphasizes the necessity of pre. 
paring the corn ground as _ thor- 
oughly as possible to start with. 
Take time by the forelock, kill the 
baby weeds, and form the mulch 
of dry dust which is essential to the 
conservation of moisture.—Wallace’s 
Farmer. 


In raising beef cattle, there isa 
great future for the South. We 
have climate, native grasses, water 
and every other facility. Good beef 
cattle sell for double the price of our 
common stock. They mature quicker, 
futten quicker and you get quicker 
returns. I am grading my stock 
with Red Poll, which is one of the 
best dual-purpose breeds. You can 
get an honest profit from an acre of 


land by raising beef cattle for war 
ket —:. I. Constant, East Carroll 
Parish, La. 
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THE PROFESSION OF FORESTRY. 





“A comparatively new profession 
America, and ore that offers sub- 
stantial inducements to young men 
of special aptitudes, is that of for- 
estry. The fact that the Federal 
Government is increasing the area 
of its forest preserves largely every 
year and that muny State govern 
ments are following this laudable 
example suggests the ever widening 





| field ulready oven to students and 
| Specialists in the science of forestry. 
It is now generally recognized that 
(every large forest re«rvation or 
| preserve needs for its proper care 
and supervision a corps of men 
trained for this special purpose. 
These valuable public holdings can- 
;not be left, as they have been too 
oftea, in charge of almost any one | 
| who may be out of a job. 
“The service culls for picked men | 
who cure enough for forestry to | 
make it their lite-work. Germany, | 
France and other European countries | 
have had their schools ot forestry | 
for yearx, and their graduates aro | 
found in charge of forest lands in | 
every part of the Old World. A| 
| praiseworthy beginning in this line 
' of education has been made this year 





by Yale College. Through the benefi- 
cence of Mr. James W. Pinchot, a 
citizen of Pennsylvania, this institu 
tion has been able to establish a 
forest school. The school starts 
with an endowment of $150,000, be- 
sides several large acres of forest 
land near New Haven and elsewhere 
for practical forest instruction.”’ 

The above is from Leslie's Weekly. 
We may add that the Department of 
Agriculture is devoting much atten- 
tion to forestry, and we shall expect 
to see the agricultural colleges offer- 
ing a course in forestry to those who 
would devote their time to this fas- 
cinating and important branch of 
work. 
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HOGS FOR THE SOUTH. 


For the small farmer who wants 
a hog that will give him a ham at 10 
months old, I would take the 
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Berkshire. He will make a large 
part of his own living and will come 
to the table not excessively fat, but 
giving the finest table meat in the 
world. If, on the other hand, you 
wish to send him to the shambles 
and get the largest quantity of meat, 
I would mention the Poland China. 
The Red Jersey is not to be ignored ; 
they are splendid breeders and rust- 
lers. The Chester White, under 
certain circumstances, is a good hog. 
The Tamworth is coming into pop- 
ular favorin Canada. Study your 
environments and select the hog to 
suit.—Director W. C. Stubbs, La. 
Experiment Station. 
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I had four acres of land thatI broke 
with «a two-horse steel plow and fol- 
lowed with subsoiler, and where it 
was broke deepI made 50 bushels 
corn per acre, same land cultivated 
old way made 20 bushels per acre as 
it was dry.—A. 8. Hilman, Doyline, 
Louisiana. 
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VALUABLE FARM BOOKS. 


Principles of Agriculture. By Prof. 
L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University. 
Handsomely illustrated. 300 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 

We really do not believe that the 
average North Carolina farmer can 
anywhere invest $1.25 to better ad- 
vantage than by sending that 
amount to us for a copy of Prof. L. 
H. Bailey’s ‘‘Principles of Agricul- 
ture.’’ This is a work which tells 
the ‘‘whys and wherefores’’—the 
principles—of the ‘‘business’’ of 
farming. It is written by a man of 
great ability who knows his subject 
by long years of actual experience 
and scientific study. The farmer 
who secures a copy of this work 
and studies it during his spare 
moments this summer will not only 
find much pleasure thereby, but wil} 
find greater interest in his work, a 
broader view of his profession and 
the probability of making many 
more dollars as a result of his study. 
There are many books upon the 
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The BEST Threshing Outfit 
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All harness, old or new, is made pliable and easy—will look better 
and wear longer—by the use of 


Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative for leather ever discovered. Saves v 

many times its cost by improved appearances and in the cost 
of repairs. Sold everywhere in cans—all sizes. 
Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 









SPECTACLES 
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(itird by Somprtent Gotictens by our BY MAIL. 


New System of Home 
Perfect Fit and Satisfaction Guaranteed. Beware of travelling 
OPTICIANS and FAKIRS who ruin your eyes. Write for Home Ex- 
amination Blanks and particulars, and save over one-half the cost- 


CLOBE OPTICAL CO., - - - = = Baltimore, Md. 
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